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come such. Many of them have no right to 


be anything but Republicans. For instance, 


Presidential succession, will be no- 
thing but what he has been since he began to 
champion the purest measures of his party. 
NEW YORK. JULY 18, 1874 John Sherman, whose brain is the financial 
history of Congress, is not likely to be anything 
but a Republican. Would any one be so un- 
wise as to think of Conkling as belonging to 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy o 2 numbers . ‘ $4.00 any other party than that in which he has 
a oo a io. won so much fame? And Sargent, a po- 
' litical cyclopedia and an earnest fighter, is 
CLUB TERMS. not one whom we could easily put into any 

¢ Aap / xtr “t " y to | water = ser De sai aed por , ‘ 
ee ii The Republican delegation in the House 
Frank Lusiik’s Innvstrarep Newsparer ts the oldest | from New York State is strong in personal 
esta ed lijustrated newspaper in America. |} material and in political ability ; and it is 
= = —=————— ; 4 unit for the party. Massachusetts will 
: - : scarcely change her colors; and if she will 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon has finished a serial story compel Rice to be Governor she may be strong 
entitled as she was in the days of John A. Andrew. 


‘AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON,” | Michigan will not change the politics of her 
delegation. In the whole country the Repub- 
licans can hardly lose half of their Representa- 
rkaTeD Newsparer. We may say, thatof all| tives, and if they lost half they would have 
only one member less than the Democrats 
have ; and we are not certain to whom they 
could lose. It 1s not likely that the Inde- 
Vert week we shall present gratuitously to our pendents and the Democrats will ever coal- 
ve dora, with cup vender lee, on Guavaied | @ the financial question. Paper would 
| be a queer winding-sheet tor even the Demo- 
cratic Party. We do not conceive, however, 
Leaulies of LAKE SARATOGA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, | that the Republicans will be a minority of the 
including views of the College boat-houses. next Congress, which is to meet a year from 
: : _______| next Winter. Nothing can change the com- 
7 ~ | plexion of the Senate. Pratt of Indiana may 
lose his seat; though we doubt that it will be 
|held by any other than a Republican. A 
| Republican will be returned from Maine 
; doubtless Hamlin. Chandler will go back 
}from Michigan; and Schurz of Missouri 
| would not be exactly a Republican loss. New 
Jersey has a chance to return a Republican in 
place of a Democrat. Both Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania are certain. At the worst, there 
can be no change in the majority. The only 
people who are at all likely to have their 
| strength decreased are the Liberal Republi- 
| cans, who, we believe, still exist. 
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wh will soon be published in Frank LEswir’s 


fr. Furjeon's stories, this new one is the best. 


pplement, equal to four pages, showing the 


POLITICAL DOG-DAYS. 

PTV people of the South are, from a climatic 
or some other cause, inactive, unpractical. 
intromantic. Their sentimentalism is al- 
ways warm; and they are descendants of the 
Crusaders rather than of the Puritans. Their 
imaginations act more impulsively than the 
coll sense of the Northerners ; and it is hardly 
any wonder that they welcome the anomaly 
of a man whose caleulation is to fill a third 
Presidential term, No matter that Governor 
Kemper, measured by Governors like Dix, 
Ilendricks and Booth, is not a strong man: 
the Cwsarian operation which he has_per- 
formed on his imagination, producing Grant, tT ae Te > TOP ep 

will attract the romantic sympathy of the old THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA, 
Democratic element of the South. If this were po have written of the Mystery of the 
not known to be so by one of the acutest of Sea. Also the watering-place reporter has 
politicians, it might be that Grant would not! from time immemorial made it a practice to 
suddenly think of keeping a promise of thirty | mix allusions to the Mystery aforesaid with 
years’ standing to visit an old Virginian aunt. | his more prosaic descriptions of feminine 
So he has Southern relatives! / dress. Curiously enough, the reporter has 
We can scarcely dismiss the idea that Grant | had a vague conception of the nature of this 
means a third term, that he knows he| Mystery, while the poets, one and all, have 
cannot receive it from the Republican Party, | failed to pierce its baffling cloudiness. When 
and that the South is every way desirous of | Mr. Tupper, or Dr. Holland, for example, speak 
retrieving lost vanity. In 1861 the South was as | of the “ mysterious ocean” they are utterly 
ready for a monarchy composed of provinces as | unable to explain in what its quality of mys- 
for a confederacy of States, and the reputation of | tery consists. But the reporter, when he has 
lee for purity and simplicity was such, that if| mentioned mystery and moire antique in con- 


he had won he might have had any title he tiguous sentences, has, unconsciously to him- | 


chose. Why not his conqueror? We do not | self, perhaps, verged close to the solution of 
believe that Grant means anything but a third | the nebulous puzzle. For the Mystery 
term ; but what limitation is there upon the| of the Sea is one with the mystery of 
warm, enthusiastic Southern imagination? | feminine dress, and is forced upon the shrink- 
Another element of strength in this dream is | ing masculine mind when the ladies of Long 
that the South knows that the Northern Demo- | Branch and Newport enter the surf clothed on 
crats have ingrained loyalty to anything that | with flannel. 
comes from the old plantation platform. Per-| Why the present feminine bathing-dress is 
haps we exaggerate the topic; but we| permitted to blight the beauty of the seashore 
know that human nature is susceptible of|is the problem which successive genera- 
drcams ; that Kemper and thousands of Kem- | tions of seaside loiterers have vainly sought to 
pers, North and South, would rather have a) solve. It combines whatever is hideous in 
Democratic semi sovereign than a Republican | pattern, ugly in material and pitiless in its 
President ; and that a people who go half-mad | power of undesirable revelation. Any theory 
over tails of comets and theories of money and | that may be formed in regard to its primal 
fears of hydrophobia, are not lacking in that | purpose is easily shown to be entirely untena- 
warmth of imagination which deifies its heroes. | ble. Take, for example, the theory that it 
Said a Chinese priest to the writer once, “ Our | was designed by a bony enemy of feminine 
Joss is an idol, and we exaggerate him to | plumpness to conceal the inventor’s imperti- 
please the imagination of the crowd.” nent angles and maddening bones. But let the 
: confiding female, conscious of bones, and burn- 
: ing to conceal them, array herself in flannel 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH trowsers and long and ample skirt. The first 
TUT 5 waves wrap the trowsers about her warning 
THEM : | legs, tosses the skirt in fierce derision around 
QENATOR MORTON informs his political | her repelling waist, and fiendishly flattens her 
Wo organ, the Indianapolis Journal, that the upper garment to the violent inequalities of 
Republican Congressmen parted in good spirits, | her scanty figure, so that she stands a bony 
and he leads us to believe that they are united | beacon to warn young men against the risks 
in their adherence to the Republican Party. | of matrimony. The flannel which she trusted 
This is only one of many indications that the | has basely betrayed her, and the skirt that 
party has not dissolved. We must not under- | should have concealed her, has joined with the 
estimate the personal and political strength of | faithless trowsers to emphasize her bones and 
the Republican leaders, for, though their titles | to call mankind to witness thie hollow mockery 
depend upon the wishes of their constituents, ; of her meagre muscles. 
they are men known in their own communi- Does any one prefer the theory that the 
ties, and men, moreover, of experience. It | flannel blouse and trowsers were the kind de- 
would be strange if they had not learned to; vice of generous plumpness, willing to display 
hold power as well as to obtain it. They have , its lines of curving beauty to an admiring 
their places in politics, and much depends beach? This also is untenable. The sea, in- 
upon themselves, as well as upon their con- | satiate in its relentless misogyny, rushes with 
stituents. They are usually the few foremost | foaming rage to transform the plump beauty 
men of their States and districts. | into a parody of a well-stuffed bolster. The 
The Republ-can Senators and Representatives | full trowsers stream seaward with the return- 
of the West have endeavored to win the Inde- | ing wave, and transform the mostshapely limb 
pendent movement, rather than to be won by! into the semblance of a colored clapboard. 
it. Senator Logan is a Republican. Senator | The blouse collapses without regard to the 
Morton clings tenaciously to Republicanism.) subtle delicacies of muscle that make the 
The Republicans of the Kast are certainly no | female form aivine, and becomes a shapeless 
less Republican than they were; and such a| bag, tied in the middle as though its wearer 
man as Senator Fenton, a skiilful and experi-| were to be hung limply, acruss a_saddle- 
enced politician, resumes his place in the Re-| bow. The pattern and the material are 
publican ranks. Even the Independenteditors| again at fault, and it becomes an open 
hope for nothing more than the shelving of | question whether the thin bather with her 
Grant. These editors and Congressmen do | aggressive bones 


not become Democrats. Nor do we believe her preposterous likeness to a nildly animnte 


that any appreciable number of them will be- bolster is the better adapted to wreck our 


| fashion fit for aquatic angels. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| faith in woman and to leave us a prey to the 

chilling belief that at the touch of the talis 
manic surf the loveliest of her sex is stripped 
of the false graces that have allured our 
glamoured eyes. 

This, then, is the real Mystery of the Sea ; 
the mystery of the blouse, the mystery 
of the trowsers, and the deep and awful 
mystery of flannel. Arrayed in these fright 
ful garments, and exposed to the rough 
handling of the reckless surf, even the angelic 
hosts would become so unspeakably ugly that 
the most obtuse of men would shrink from the 
touch of their bedraggled wings. In behalf ot 
the flannel there is not a word to say. The 
brutal frankness of its revelations and the 
subtle insincerity with which it exposes that 
which should be concealed and mocks the 
beauty which it ought to magnify, should 


earn for it the execrations of the bathing | 


world. Trowsers are a bathing necessity, 
and might be made aquatic attractions ; but 
bathing “pants” are a device to strangle 
love and change admiration into abhorrence. 
That women should wear these garments, 
and these only—for the long bathing-gown 
is too hideous to be dwelt upon, and we 
pass it by, as does the spectator on the beach, 
with a shudder of silent horror—is a mystery 
vast, unfathomable, and unutterably depressing. 


Perhaps in another world we shall find 
bathers who have risen above the code of 
flannel conventionality and * pantaloon ” tradi 
tion, and have arrayed themselves after a 
There will the 
true trowsers delight our eager eyes ; the grace- 
ful jacket, short-sleeved, and devoid of all rank 
growth of tangled skirt, will take the place of 
the exasperating blouse ; while the flannel that 
clings and cumbers will be among the forgot- 
ten woes and wickednesses of an earlier world. 
This however, is only a vision of too sanguine 
hope. Here, at all events, the reign of flannel 
will never pass away, and the Mystery of the 
Sea will remain unsolved and oppressive until 
the surf is silent for ever, and bathers have 
vanished with the vanished sea. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Henry Warp BEECHER says he thinks he will 
never meet with his congreg ition again. 


Ex-GOVERNOR A. R. SHEPHERD, of the District of 
Columbia, is very much cut up over his recent 
defeat in the Senate. He and his friends protest 
that he is a victim of circumstances; and it is said 
that Grant and Sargent’s fight for him was the 
result of a belief in his innocence. 


UNITED Strares Senator Gorpon of Georgia, a 
Democrat, says that he knows Grant as intimately 
as anybody does, and that there will be a move- 
ment towards a third term. Grant wants a nomi- 
nation by the people, and not by a party. Our 
readers will remember that almost his first saying 
after his re-election was that he was glad the peo- 
ple had indorsed him. 


Tue Comer is charged with all the recent phe- 
nomena of wind and lightning and hail; and we 
have no doubt that people will ascribe to that 
celestial peacock the epidemic of hydrophobia and 
the superstition of a third term. But the poor 
nucleus of the flowing tail can hardly be responsible 
for that New Jersey storm of the evening of the 
glorious Fourth, which for fire gave ice, and sent 
the hail rattling upon windows like bushels of 
astronomical lemon-drops. If Joe Jefferson's crock- 
ery plates, all unctuous with expectant clams, were 
shivered into atoms by hail-stones as big as your fist, 
and if Mr. England’s music was kept time to by the 
breakdown of these heavenly trippers on the light 
fantastic, there should be no blame laid upon the 
head or tail of the comet. Merely the great, tat 
shower-drops froze, and not for the comet, but for a 
natural sort of jubilee, the storm became a hail 
fellow, well met. 


Horace GREELEY used to be very sensitive to 
newspaper criticism. Henry Watterson is sensitive ; 
and so is Sam Bowles. Why should not a plain, 
poor Senator be as sensitive? Senators want to be 
protected from the assaults of reporters of the grade 
of peanut-sellers who are sent to Washington to 
guess what a man did or said. Just to think: that 
the man who stands between the President and 
Senators on the one hand and the people on the 
other may be a man who has not the first claim to 
brains. Yet he is to decide for the people what is 
right in jurisprudence, in commerce, in politics, in 
foreign diplomacy, in internal affairs, in railroading, 
in finance. And he gives judgment in a moment 
upon what ten statesinen may have been ten years 
learning. His good square guess at the facts is 
worth more than the truth. It is this scarecrow that 
the Senators want to gag. And we don’t blame 
them. 

Nevapa Pouirics promise to be full of interest 
during the Summer. The San Francisco Bulletin 
believes that the Independents are quietly working 
all over the State previous to selecting a candidate 
in whom all classes of the people may place confi- 
dence. At the preliminary convention, held two or 
three weeks ago, the foundation was laid for effect- 
ing an organization before calling a general conven- 
tion at a future day. But the manceuvring and log- 
rolling to obtain State offices will be as nothing 
compared to the scheming to secure the United 
States Senatorship to succeed Stewart. Bradley 
and McBeth are credited now with endeavoring to 
manipulate conventions so as to get their friends 
returned to the State Legislature. |’rominent among 
the Republican candidates for the United States 
Senatorship are Sharon and De Long. Sharon and 





or the plump person with | 


Requa are, it appears, visiting the several sections 
of the State in company. But all this is merely 
| skirmishing to what may be expected as the time 
for election drawg near. 


[Juty 18, 1874 


Guizor, the brains of the French Monarchy, is in 
his decline, as we have hitherto announced ; and 
when he dies there will be a wide discussion of the 
peculiar abilities of this great political philosopher. 
He is the peer of Burke in 
everything except style of writing, and he is the 
superior of burke in his ability to govern men. A 
discriminating writer, speaking of Guizot and the 
Monarchy, says that during its last seven years he 
may be said to have ruled France with a rod of 


His books are familiar. 


iron. The King was completely undet his influence 5 
the Assembly, elected under official pressure, sub 
missively registered his will; in vain did Thiers, 
with the thrilling, impetuous eloquence which hus 
not yet lost its charm, impeach his arbitrary course 
in the tribune. Guizot in office was still the un- 
bending doctrinaire. He clung obstinate ly to the 
letter of the law. Profoundly patrician, though a 
constitutionalist, he resisted reform, and vehemently 
refused to grant an extension of the suffrage. The 
rigid severity of his rule at last produced the result 
of which Thiers had warned him again and again. 
But, while a Monarchist and a doctrinaire, and 
inclined to take high-handed measures, as against 
Liberals and Republicans, he was far from being 
the advocate of the divine right of kings. His an- 
tagonism to the Bourbons is illustrated by one of 
the most memorable scenes which occurred in the 
Chamber during his tenure of office. The Countde 
Chambord, then a youth scarcely out of jackets, 
was residing in Belgrave Square, London. Thither 
a number of Legitimists—among them M. Berryer, 
Chateaubriand, De Valmy and the Duke de Fitz- 
james—repaired to pay their homage to this ** child 


| of France.’’ Allof these were deputies ; and Guizot, 
} who was l’rime Minister, regarded their visit to 


| London as a treasonable and atti-dynastic demon- 








stration. When they returned, he ascended the 
tribune of the Chamber, and for once, in the vehe- 
mence of his indignation, lost that haughty self- 
control which he usually preserved in the fiercest 
debates. He denounced the deputies w ith stinging 
invective and remorseless irony, and so exaspe 
rated them by his taunts that several of the Legiti- 
mist deputies sprang from their seats, rushed to the 
tribune, and tried to climb upon it as if to drag him 
down. Then, drawing his tali and slender form to 
its full height, his head raised contemptuously in the 
air, and, modulating his voice to calm, clear, firm 
tones, Guizot uttered the famous sarcasm: ‘* Come 
up, messieurs, come up; do what you will, you will 
never reach the height of my disdain !”’ 


Tue Epvucation OF GIRLS is receiving much at 
tention from theorists among the collegians. Shall 
they be educated as boys are? The reply should 
depend very much upon the character of the girl; 
and it is no easier to make a distinction between the 
necessities of boys and girls than to make one 
between the necessities of different boys. There are 
probably as many boys who receive a wrong edu 
cation as receive aright one. Many a genius has 
been spoiled by a college: many a boy has studied 
Latin who lost his time over it. There are girls who 
are specially adapted for so-called masculine 
studies. Some of these make admirable wives. 
Others are utterly spoiled for domestic life. Perhaps 
such latter were incapable of successful domestic 
life at best. There is an education which lies 
deeper than the curriculum, and in this very many 
of our girls, as well as our boys, are lacking—and 
this lacking is sapping the foundation of our Ameri- 
can life. There can be no doubt that whether or 
not our social tone be lower than it was many 
years ago, it is at least deplorable. We cannot 
avoid some of the immorality; but we may do 
something towards elevating the tone of education 
among youth. We are aware that there are girls so 
delicately constituted in mind and body as to shun 
all that meretricious knowledge of life) which 
generates impure imaginations. There are girls 
from fourteen to twenty who cannot be induced 
to look at loud life. There are girls who at 
marriage have ‘‘no idea”; to whom marriage is a 
platonic union and abstract alliance; and who 
believe that children are the mysterious product of 
Divine Providence. This want of knowledge is to 
the minds of some theorists not healthful. It is at 
least beautiful. Yet those who lack it are few. A 
great many, while having knowledge of the devious 
ways of lite, are utterly lacking in that fine quality 
of mind which leads to au abhorrence of them. * So 
long as things are so, why worry about them ?”' as if 
there were no taste even in theory. It is not an 
uncommon thing that girls so young as sixteen or 
seventeen should be indifferent to the lives of men, 
an indifference which we think Mr. Gregg says is 
not held by a great many English women of the 
upper-middle class who from matter of mere taste 
about such things remain single for life. There isa 
growing sentiment that from the day of her wed- 
ding a bride may claim her husband. The ideal 
does not enter into her theory. What he as is no 
matter. She is so far brutalized and low. It is one 
of the painful signs of the times that while men may 
have their ideal women, picturing their lives from 
the cradle, as one watches the growth of an icicle 

women do not care to have ideal men, as if there 
were none, or at least none to be hoped for. Here 
in, we beheve, our collegians and theorists may 
make some progress about the education of girls. 


A CorraGE IN THE AIR is now the dream ot 
many city people of small means; and it is a 
wholesome feeling, this longing. And it need not 
be merely a July problem. As we have heretofore 
written, the pleasures of a country cottage, to peo- 
ple who are not deceiving themselves, are not few. 
If the ambition is not a mere July sentiment, one 
may go into the country and find his Arcadia. If he 
will study time-tables, and seek to know the places 
whereat chills and fevers do not shake one, and 
have the sagacity to avoid agents and drive into 
some byway alone, he may find an acre or two that 
will make his heart glad for many a year. Just 


such a place we know. The agents have not 
reached it, and it lies in all the innocence of rural 
beauty. No water-view graces it—it is purely 


rural. The two acres ¢ st to-day five hundred dol- 
lars each to get them. The owner paid a hundred 
and fifty more than they were worth. ‘The little 
peaked cottage, with its disproportionate but com 
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fortable 
and white with bloom, cost but a thousand dollars. 


veranda, covered with vines all purple 
It is painted a quiet pearly brown, with darker 
tints under the eaves. 


the cedar gates, you may bow your head lest the 


As you approach it through 


weeping-willow make you bare it in sympathy. A 
tall Norway spruce stands before the door, and un 
der its dark 
and in the white Winter days will burn brighter 
than a street-lamp. 


green a bitter-sweet vine is creeping, 


The black tartarian cherry is 


not tall, and the fruit is not plentiful, but what | 


there is attracts the birds, 
for what they are welcome to steal. But next year 
the white the 
and you may watch the birds from your bed. Be 
side the stone wall 


oxhearts will be beside veranda, 


will grow great currants, just 
turning red, and the gooseberries have been making 
What need of ice 
The cellar has kept the 
currant-wine pleasant all the Summer long. When 
the snow begins to fall, and the icicles to hang on 
the trees, you will find inside a cozy room, all dark- 
stained, with a soft, quiet carpet 
brown, over the fire flickers from a 
down blazing he bright 
and irons and shovel and tongs flash brighter in the 
red blaze. Over the coals hangs a little black 
kettle, whose makes merry as an 
Lolian harp, and sighs to mingle itself with the 
warm—lemonade! It is a homely room, and com 
fortable ; for the chairs are of unpainted hickory 

the oiled oak mantel 
pair of 
mines 


stout English pies for a month. 


when the well is so cool? 


in purple and 
which low 


grate of coals. 


nose music as 


is ornamented with only a 
candlesticks ; but the firelight illu 
Dickens and Irving, that 


black-walnut brackets against the wall. The home- 


brass 
busts of 


liness is so quiet that turbulent Carlyle is content 
to watch Hawthorne the The 
that set behind the hills left a memory of landscape, 
so that none is needed within the 


across room, sun 
In coun- 
try places one delights in pictures of men and 
plenty of books, so that if Thackeray be out of his 
place on the shelves, 
found, it is because their accustomed place is be 
side the blazing fire. 
fort. ‘lhe station is not far, and Wallack’s is within 
an hour’s ride. Yet, dear poet, content yourself 
witha matinee, and carry your cakes and ale home. 
If you find within your cozy house a couple of 
your neighbors, be thankful that they are so near. 
Take out your cards gayly. If you keep your tem- 
per you may win the trick. But don’t forget that 
the pony needs feeding, and that the night is cold. 


house. 


and Tom Brown cannot be 


In such a place is pure com- 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


HE Phillipses were Puritans who made their 

longest stay at Andover, and they were founders 
of educational institutions. John Phillips was the 
first Mayor of Boston ; and to him, in 1811, there was 
born a son who, in honor of a good old name inthe 
Commonwealth, was called Wendell. Of the youth 
of Wendell Phillips we know little, save that he 
early gave indications of that purity of character 
which, to those who do notlove him, has seemed to 
be austerity. He was always delighted with theories 
for training animals; and in after-life he said that in 
order to manage an animal or a crowd you must 
give it something to think about. He was clearly 
not of the Carlylean faith of giving it something 
to do. He was devoted to books of biography, a 
critic of individual character from his youth, an 
intense student of the depths of human nature as re- 
vealed in the lives of notable persons. At Harvard 
College he gave much time to the study of chemistry. 
It may not be surprising that the Englishman who 
has the honor of resembling Phillips, we mean 
Robertson of Brighton, was intensely devoted to 
theories for taming animals, to books of biography, 
and to the study of chemistry. Wendell Phillips 
would have been a practical chemist, if his mother 
had not induced him to enter the Cambridge Law 
School. He became ‘ a young lawyer, fresh from 
books, with all a young lawyer's keen seuse of the 
sacredness of personal rights—tresh from the study 
of Genesis, of Anglo-Saxon liberty. I had,” he says, 
** all Daniel Webster’s eulogy on law in New Eng- 
land at my tongue’s end. | was penetrated through 
and through with Story’s idolatry for the Constitu- 
tion, and, of course, after nine years’ study of such 
models, supposing that I stood under the most 
perfect government, I looked out on this scene of 
mob violence [three thousand men in broadcloth 
dragging a man through the streets with a rope 
around his waist] with the hottest indignation. I did 
not know him ; I had never seen him. Of course | 
did not know what offense he had given, or what 
idea he represented. It was Mr. Garrison, and it 
was the pro-slavery mob of October 25th, 1835, in 
the streets of Boston.’’ He sympathized with the 
Abolitionists. ‘‘ They taught me that down in those 
hearts which loved a principle for itself, asked no 
man’s leave to think or speak, true to their own con- 
victions, no matter at what hazard, flowed the red 
blood of ’76, of the hemlock-drinker of Athens, and 
of the martyr-saints of Jerusalem.’’ At twenty-four, 
believing that the Constitution afforded an excuse 
for slavery, he refused the necessary oath of sup- 
port, and sacrificed every hope of success at the 
Bar. 

In 1837, when Lovejoy of Illinois was shot for de- 
fending his anti-slavery press from the Missouri 
mob, certain Boston advocates of free-speech, 
headed by William Ellery Channing, desired to ex- 
press their disapprobation of the murder, and they 
asked for the use of Faneuil Hall. Their request 
being denied, they met in the old Court Room. The 
pro-slavery men attempted to take possession of 
the meeting, and Attorney-General Austin de- 
nounced Lovejoy as a presumptuous fool and Dr. 
Channing as a clergyman who was marvelously out 
of place. The tumult high when young 
Phillips rose to speak. The crowd would not listen 
to him until the name of his family was mentioned. 
He rebuked Austin, and he left that stage the first 
orator in America. Thenceforward he 
voted to the anti-slavery cause. He urged every 
measure which would free the black. During the 
war,he supported with his voice those Republicans 
who represented ultra-Republican ideas; and he 
has never ceased to be Butler's friend. 
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Although he inh 


rited a considerable prope 
Mr. Phillips has added largely to his wealth by hi 
receipts for lecturing. His lectures on * The Lost 


Arts,’’ ** Daniel ‘Street Life in 
Eu ype,” 
radv. He 


pre iated. 


O’Connell,”’ and 
have been spoken from Maine to Colo 
is always popular, yet seldom fully ap 
There is a charm in his speaking which 
men, deafened by ranters, cannot explain. Unused 
to the life of the average 
habits, he does not excite the 
80 easy that we forget the man, and his voice is so 
that 


collecting 


men of free-and-easy 


crowd. His manner is 


cali and clear, so tlexible and 
we never fail to receive its 
the tone long afterwards, as at dawn we remember 
the soft notes of some night-tide serenade. There 
than Wendell Phillips, 


Impassionate, 


meaning, re 


never was aman less egotistic 


and we are charmed with the man and his manner in 
spite of his lack of self-assertion. But he never 
hesitates with his idea. We may forget the music 
maker, but we have learned the tune. It was 


Sumner’s duty to describe haman rights. Phillips 
had but one idea, human liberty, and he said, ‘* 1 
will set the world thinking about that.” 

His style of language is, to our liking, the best 
we have in America. And this in spite of the fact 
that it is not what the 
logical style, or what the logicians call a synthetic 
You never find it in the English reviews. It 
has no foot-notes, and if 
simple and picturesque, one would be compelled to 
read between the lines. 


newspaper critics call a 
style. 


imaginable it were less 


connected theory so much as it sets men thinking 
for themselves. 
are not ended when the orator sits down, any more 
than love the lover is gone. 
It is the most suggestive of styles. An irate South- 
ern colonel, in the old pro-slavery days, said that 
Phillips was an infernal machine set to music. Per- 
haps the highest compliment was that of Horace 
Greeley, who said that Phillips makes us believe that 


has ceased when 


oratory is easy ; and the great journalist (of whom | 


himself Sumner said he wrote the best English in 
America) added, that while Webster’s speeches 
were as good when read as when heard, and Clay’s 
were better when heard than when read, Phillips’s 
were charming when listened and still as 
charming when seen down the printed page. It 
has been the fate of great writers that they have 
not been orators. Addison deplorably failed in 
Parliament, and Burke spoke to empty benches. 
Great speakers have usually failed with the pen: as 
witness Fox, who could not write, and Clay, whose 
pen could not have saved him from being a mere na- 
tional tradition. Phillips's words will be read for style 
when the names of Clay and Phillips, as orators, are 
romantically halfremembered in history. We 
should class his book of speeches with Bacon’s 
essays. Those who think that he is merely a Bos- 
tonian descendant of austere Puritans, do not know 
that this man can write as tenderly as Bret Harte. 
When, in the dark days of 1861-’63, he spoke in 
New York, there were men, not Phillips-lovers, 
who had tears in their eyes as he said: 

‘But the North will triumph. I hear it. Do you 
remember in that disastrous siege in India, when 
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| This envelope was separated by a dark 
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Pitk COMET’S 7 


MHE actual facts respecting the seeming motions 
| ofa comet’s tail are leed, not always ade 
quately realized by students of astronomy. We so 
often hear a comet's tail described as a vast stream 


of light extending behind the comet—like the wake 
behind a swiftly sailing s+] that we are apt to 
forget that in reality it is y While a comet 1s ap 


proaching the sun that the tail ever 
to this rearward position. 
commenced its journey away from the sun, tl 
is carried in advance — more and more in advance as 
the comet gets further and further awa) until at 
length the tail lies nearly on the track which the 
comet is about to follow. At this time th ; 
head is moving ulmost as if it were about to 
into the body of the tail. 

But it is noteworthy that the tail of a comet at no 
time agrees in position with any part of the path of 
the comet. So that if we accept as strictly true the 


ipproximates 


So soon as the comet has 





comet's 


rush 


theory that certain meteor systems—as notably 
those which produce the August and November 
showers—tollow ¢ ractly in the path of certain 


comets, we are bound to accept the conclusion that 
whatever the connection between the comet and 
meteor system may be, the meteor system is cer 
tainly not the comet’s tail. 

No comet was ever studied so carefully with high 
telescopic powers as the splendid comet of 
The remarks of Sir John Herschel on the subject of 
the drawings executed by Professor Bond, of Amer 


I8O8. 


| ica, may still be quoted without a word of change ; 
It does not hammer out a | 7 


the engravings in which the comet is 
every stage of its progress still 
‘“‘ leaves far behind—in point of exquisite finish and 
beauty of delineation—everything hitherto done in 
that department of astronomy.” 

Like all large comets, Donati’s, when studied with 
powerful telescopic means, showed a capping or 
envelope of light around the bright central nucleus. 
interval 
from the nucleus; but a connection could be traced 
between the two in the form of jets of light which 
seemed to issue from different parts of the nucleus, 
“ giving rise,’’? says Sir John Herschel, ‘* by their 
more or less oblique presentation to the eye, to 
exceedingly varicd appearances—sometimes like 
the spokes of a wheel or the radial sticks of a fan, 
sometimes blotted by patches of irregular light, and 
sometimes interrupted by equally irregular blots ot 
darkness.”’ 

A month and a half after the first appearance of 
the tail, the nucleus was seen to be surrounded by 
no less than three distinct envelopes, each of the 
two outer being related to the next inner envelope 
in the same way that the innermost was related to 
the nucleus; that is, there was a dark intervening 
space crossed by fadial streaks of light. Professor 
Lond considered that these *‘ had been thrown off in 
intermittent succession, as if the forces of ejection 
had been temporarily exhausted, and again and 
again resumed a phase of activity; the peculiar 


series of 


| action by which the matter of the envelopes was 


the Scotch girl raised her head trom the pallet of | 


the hospital and said to the sickening hearts of the 
English, ‘1 hear the bagpipes, the Campbells are 
coming,’ and they said, ‘ Jessie, it is delirium.’ 
‘No, | know it; | heard it far off.’ And in an hour 
the pibroch burst upon their glad ears, and the 
banner of England floated in triumph over their 
heads. So I hear in the dim distance the first notes 
of the jubilee rising from the hearts of the millions. 
Soon, very soon, you shall hear it at the gates of 
the citadel, and the Stars and Stripes shall guaran- 
tee liberty for ever from the Lakes to the Gulf.” 

The critics who call Wendell Phillips merely 
‘** picturesque ”’ fail to read his strongest arguments. 
Like Hugo, whom he resembles in many ways, he 
always means something, and means it earnestly. 
He does not always speak with a picture on bis lips. 
It is his merit that he has practically studied our 
institutions and our society as deeply as Toequeville 
and Lyell did. Let us quote a few of his sayings, 
spoken in moments after or ‘‘ laughter,’’ 
sayings which are certainly not merely ‘ pic- 
turesque ”’ 


‘** hisses ”’ 


‘“‘The honors we grant mark how high we stand, 
and they educate the future. The men we honor, 
and the maxims we lay down in measuring our fa- 
vorites, show the level and the morals of the time. 

‘* Most of our other generals act upon the princi- 
ple that the rebels are halt mght and we are half 
wrong. 

‘**Let me make the generals, and I don’t care 
who makes the proclamations. 

‘* Always think twice when saints and sinners, 
honest men and editors agree in a eulogy. 

‘* Let progressive men be mum, and the Tribune 
would starve. 

“It requires great ability to found states and 
governments, but only common talent to carry 
them on. 

‘* Every narrowing of the sphere of government 
proves growth in the people, and is the seed of 
further growth. 

‘“‘Common times only try common men.”’ 

If Mr. Phillips has bitterly attacked men and in- 
stitutions, he has patiently suffered retaliation. This 
is the penalty he has paid for speaking to people who 
were not ready to believe him. He cast his bread 
upon the waters, and it did not return to him im- 
mediately. Men are seldom ready to accept his 
statement at the moment when it is made. They who 
acknowledge his prophetic power in politics, and 
who give him credit for whatever has already 
‘* come true,”’ listen to his ‘‘ last idea’ with wonder, 
and sometimes with consternation. His speeches 
to the workingmen a few years ago were sneered at 
as impracticable; and to-day skillful politicians 
are trying to compromise with them upon his plan. 


His letter to Butler on the finances was called wild; | 


but every one of his paragraphic proposals was 
urged by one side or the other of the able parties 
during the last days of the session of Congress, and 
the President’s Memorandum contamed one of his 
He speaks before the hour, and he 
speaks notes of warning. Why should he reap the 
fruits of a Seward or a Morrill or a Blaine, states 
men of the hour, when in the years to come Wen- 
dell Phillips shall be known as a man who wrote 
his name beside those of Hampden and Hoche, 
and whose glory is not measured by the clock ? 


suggestions. 


ultimately driven into the tail taking place, not on 
the surface of the nucleus, but at successively highe1 
levels.”’ 

but Sir John Herschel, from whom the above 
account of Bond’s ideas had been taken, considered 
rather that the matter forming the envelopes was, 
as it were, sifted * by solar action—the levilating 
portion of it being hurried olf, the gravitating re 
inaining behind in the form of a transparent, 
non-reflective medium.”’ 

Only a few days after the the formation of these 
three envelopes, a striking change took place in the 
telescopic aspect of the comet, or, rather, in the 
aspect which it presented when seen, even with the 
naked eye, in a clear atmosphere. A new tail made 
its appearance beside the main or primary tail. The 
new tail was periectly straight, and very narrow, 
and, unlike the primary tail, was directed almost 
exactly from the sun. Soon after another tail, sim 
ilar in its general appearance, but somewhat 
fainter, was discerned. This tail was seen on one or 
two subsequent nights; but only when the atmo- 
spheric conditions were very favorable. ‘‘ These 
appearances were presented,’’ says Sir John Her- 
schel, ‘from the 2sth of September (1858) to the 
llth of October. 
as they clearly indicate an analysis of the cometic 
matter by the sun’s repulsive action—the matter ot 
the secondary tails being evidently darted off with 
incomparably greater velocity (indicating an in- 
comparably greater intensity of repulsive energy 
than that which went to form the primary one.” 
Sir John Herschel does not notice the seeming 
connection between the ap; earance of these new 
tails and the formation of the additional envelopes. 
The three envelopes were first seen on the 24th of 
September, and they remained visible until the 10th 
of October. The new tails were first noticed on the 
2sth of September, as though some little ttme had 
been occupied in their formation trom the matter of 
the outer envelopes, and they continued visible till 
the llth of October, or one day longer than the 


gaseous 





envelopes, as though some interval were required | 


for their dissipation. This circumstance 
highly sigmificant, more especially when it is con- 
sidered in connection with the condition of the head 
during the continuance of the triple envelope. For 
during this interval, ‘‘and especially,’’ says Her- 
schel, ‘from the 7th to the l0th of October—that 
is to say, when the full eflect of the sun’s perihelion 
action had been endured, the nucleus oflered every 


| appearance of most violent and, so to speak, angry 


excitement, evidenced by the com. licated structure 
and convolutions of the jets issuing trom it.” ‘‘ From 
this time,’ he adds, ** until the 
appearance, the violence of action gradually 
calmed down, while the comet itself went south 
wards, and at length vanished from our horizon.”’ 

I would notice in passing that the circumstances 
here related seem to throw some light ona phe- 
nomenon which has hitherto proved most perplex- 
ing—the appearance of comets having multiple tails. 
The accounts which have been given of such comets 


seem utterly inexplicable, unless we adopt atheory | 


resembling that which Sir John Her-chel has | 
touched on in the passages I have quoted. The 


comet of 1807 had two tails, neither of which agreed 
exactly with a line tending directly from the sun. 
The comet of 1823 had in hke manner two tails; but 
the position of one of these was wholly abnormal, 


| since this tail was directed /owards, instead of from, 


the sun. This might perplex us, were it not for the 
observed fact that the repulsive energy by which 
(in whatever way) the sun seems to sweep from 
his neighborhood the matter of comet's tails seems 
to struggle in the first place with a tendency in the 
matter of the comet's head to form one or more 
jets towards the sun. We may suppose that the 
tail directed towards the sun was simply a jet of 
this sort, able (owing to some unexceptional feature 


in its constitution) to resist the sun's repulsive 
action. Side tails have been noticed in several 
instances—a fact which seems readily explicable 


by Herschel’s theory. Less intelligrble at first sight 
is the account of the great comet of 1543 as seen at 
Chili; for this comet is said to have had ** a lateral 
tail issuing from the orginal one ata distance of ten | 


They are peculiarly instructive, | 


seems | 


comet's final dis- | 


| ors. With 
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But perhaps the comet which of all others seems 
to afford t st striking evidence of the justice « 
Herschel’s t ! Ss the irkable comet of 1744. 
Accord to ( aux, this comet had no less than 
six tails spread in thes iner of a fan Now, ina 
case of this sort we must not forget to take special 
not Ol whe 1 that a met not a flat object, 
painted, so to speak, upon the surface of the 
celestial vault, but an object o cupying a certain 


regi } ol Bpace, We are fort dden ther« 
regard the six seeming tails of the 
bemg in reality distinct 


fore, to 
comet of 1744 as 


y six tails, unless we are 

repared with some explanation of their symmetrical 
adjustment. So far as | am aware this circumstance 
has not hitherto been noticed adequately, or at all, 
in our treatises on astronomy. When we see a 


straight-tailed comet, hike that of 1811, showing two 
well-marked and nearly parallel striations, 


which 


seem to extend from either side of the head, and 
| inclose between them a space of comparative 
darkness, we are not led to regard these bounding 
streaks as two dist t tails. We accept, on the 
contrary, the explanation suggested by the aspect 
of the comet, and regard the tail as shaped like a 
hollow cone. This accords well, | it noted in 
passing, with Herschel’s theory; for the envelope 
round the nucleus, if swept away by the sun’s re 
pulsive energy, would form a conical shell of 
|} matter behind the head, much as a vertical jet of 
water, caused to spread during its upward motion, 
descends in a hollow conical shell of spray beneath 


the level of the jet. But while we thus 
the appearance of a straight 

apt to apply a different and, in reality, inadm 
mode of interpretation to comets whose st 
seems more complex. N 


uterpret 
tailed comet. we are 





ww, if we extend 


six-tailed comet of 1744 the same principle of inter 
pretation that we apply to the straight-tailed 
comet of 1811, we shall be led to regard the forme: 
as not in reality six-tailed, but (iee-tailed. Three 
| conical shells of luminous matter, one inside the 
| other, and separated from each other by dark 


spaces, would present an appearance resembling 
that of the multiple tail of the comet of 1744. Nor 
would the curvature actually seen in the tails of 
that comet render this interpretation less satistac- 
tory, since this peculiarity corresponds precisely 
with what is observed in less complex cometic ap- 
pendages. Now, in order to account for the 
existence of three tails, inside the other, we 
need only conceive that the comet of 1744 had three 
envelopes like those seen round th nucleus of 
Donati’s comet, and that precisely as the matter of 
a single envelope swept away by solar repulsion 
produces a single tail, so the matter of these three 
envelopes similarly swept away produced three 
tails, the inner enveloped by the two outer. It is 
not absolutely necessary, however, to assume that 
| the three tails thus formed successive shells; for 
each envelope of the head may have had its own 
distinct direction. Indeed, the aspect of the three 


one 


| tails of Donati's comet would seem to render this 
view the more probable, for the two fainter tails 
|} came from one side of the head, as though they 


severally formed but the halves of com) lete shell 

formed tails, the other halves being, perhaps, hid 

den from our view by the primary tail. 

It must not be forgotten that the theory which I 
| have here employed as th several 
| ideas was one which Sir John Herschel regarded as 
demonstrated by the evidence he obtained while 
observing Halley’s comet in 1536.) When Sir John 
Herschel spoke of a theory as demonstrated, one 
might fairly conclude that overwhelming evidence 
had been obtained in its favor—tor few surpassed 
him in scientific caution. 

Now the terms in which he spoke on this subjecy 
|} are undoubtedly most positive—far more 
believe, than in any other passage which can be 
quoted from his works. I refer here specially to the 
words used at page 406 of Herschel’s great work, 
“The Results of Astronomical Observations made 
at the Cape of Good Hope.” But his account of the 
comet, and of later comets, in his charming series 
of ‘‘ Familiar Essays,’’ leaves no doubt on the 
reader’s mind that the great astronomer, after more 
than twenty years’ further study of the subject, 
still retained his conviction. ‘The whole series of 
the phenomena presented by this comet has given 
us,’’ he says, ‘‘ more insight into the iderior econ- 
omy of a comet, and the forces developed in it by 
the sun’s action, than anything before or since.” 
And further on he remarks that clearly the tail ofa 
comet is neither more or less than the accumulation 
| of a sort of luminous vapor, darted off we the first 
| instance towards the as if it were something 
raised up, and as it were exploded by the sun's 
heat, out of the kernel, and then immediately and 
forcibly turned back and repelled from the sun, 


basis of these 


so, | 





sul 


It happens singularly enough that one of the two 
comets which have aloue as yet been fairly associ- 
| ated with meteoric systems was observed by Sir 

John Hersch with septuagenarian eyes,” he 
mentions—and that his remarks respecting its ap 
pearance bear in an interesting manner on the 
subject of the connection between and 
meteors. lrefer to the great comet of 162, which 
has been shown by Schiaparelli to travel in the 
vath, or very nearly so, as the August mete- 
John Herschel’s account of this 
comet, I shall conclude this paper, already drawn 
out to a greater length than | had proposed. It will 
be noticed that the observed appearances serve to 
connect several of the a ready referred to. 
After noting the circumstances under which -his 
comet came into view, Herschel remarks that ** it 
passed us closely and swiftly, swelling into import 
ance, and dying away with unusual rapidity. ‘The 
phenomena exhib ted by its nucleus and head were 
on this account peculiarly interesting and instru 
ive, it being only on very rare occasions that a 
comet can be closely inspected at the very crisis o! 
its fate, so that we can witness the actual eflect ot 
the sun’s rays onit. In this instance, the pour: 
forth of the cometic matter from the singularly 
bright and highly condensed nucleus took place in 
a single compact stream, which, after attaining a 
short distance, equal to rather less than a d ameter 
of the nucleus itself, was so suddenly broke up 
and dispersed as to give, on the first inspecticu, 
the impression of a do ible n The direction 
of this jet varied considerably day, but 
always declined more or | 


comets 


Sammie 
Sir 


facts 


le us. 
rom day 1 


s from the exact direc- 


tion trom the sun.’ it seems far from improbable 
that what was here witnessed represented the 
actual generation of new August meteors, and that 


tf the 


IsG2 


at some more or less distant epoch portions o 
matter thus pt away from the comet of 
may take thei part in producing a display of falling 
Slars. 
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ENGLAND.—OFF THE COAS(—IN THE CABIN OF A FISHING-BOAT. 
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CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN.—THE PORT OF LEQUEITIO, BAY OF BISCAY. 
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THE APPROACHING 
COMET. 

AST April, M. Coggia, As 
J sistant Astronomer in the 
Observatory at Marseilles, 
France, discovered the comet 
that is now approaching the 
Earth. On Thursday, July 2d, 
at half-past nine o'clock P.M., 
the comet, wit a tail about 
five degrees in length, was 
seen by the naked eye in the 
northern = sky. On suc- 
ceeding evenings the nucleus 
moved towards the south, 
with the tail mereasing in 
length, so as to bring its 
extremity gradually north 
ward. On the M4th of July, 
at the ending of twilight, the 
head of the comet will have 
reached the horizon in the 
northwest, so that it will not 
asily be visible after that 
date; but the tail will extend 
nearly to the pole-star. On 
July 16th, the tail will extend 
far beyond the pole, and de 
velop a new characteristic, 
tapering off rapidly towards 
the end. Withinthree or four 
days after the 16th, the tail 
will have become so much 
expanded in the neighborhood 
of the pole as to fill a large 
part of the northern heavens. 
Yet it will not be a con 
spicuous object, because it 
will be so taint as to look 
rather like an immen-e cloud, 
or a new Miky Way, thar 
what itreally is. Itshead will 
not at any time be nearer the 
Earth than Venus, and its clos 
est proxim.ty will be on the 
22d of July; alter that it will 
disappear, and bur-t on the 
astonished vision of the inha 
hitants of the Southern Hem 
isphere. As this visitor will 
probably be the finest of the 
kind ever seen, we have pre 
euted an illustration of its 
present locality. 


FOUND DROWNED. 


N a city of a milion in 

habitants an ordinary 
death attracts no more atten 
tion than the falling of a leaf 
in a forest. Yet, a woman's 
body found drifting with the 
tide was the subject of an 
immortal poem, and to-day a 
feeling of horror spreads 
through the community when 
the lifeless form of some un- 
fortunate 1s drawn from the 
river. 

Our double-page picture 
represents a scene on the 
dock. lI sually bodies found 
floating in the water are taken 
to the Morgue or the nearest 
stati n-house. But in this in 
stance the coroner's jury are 
shown viewing the body at 
the pier where it was landed. 
‘Lhe spectators look on, some 
wondering who she was, 
whence she came, was her 
death the crime of another, 
cr did she make the fatal 


plunge to end her misery of 


lite ¢ 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
ABROAD. 

( UR American girl, while 

in Italy last Summer, 

three days after meeting 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY WARREN, BOSTON.—SEE PAGE 291. 


MAP OF THE NORTHERN SKY, SHOWING THE PLACE OF THE COMET WHICH IS NOW VISIBLE, 
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Prince Vermicelli, makes an 
appointment to meet him by 
moonlight alone ind that 
without the least thought of 
impropriety. She wants ad 
venture ‘Are you aware 
that your daughter has gone 
out rowing alone with Prince 


Vermicelli said an English 
matron to the American mo- 
ther. ‘‘ Certainly,’ replied 


she, without the least idea 
of the enormity committed, 
at least as regards appear 
ance. But her next remark 
was more startling : And | 
think she has used the prince 
very badly, too, for she neg 
lected to keep an appoint 
ment with him yesterday 
morning.” 

The English matron is 
astonished. Such liberty to 


her seems license. rhe Ame 
rican wonders at her com 
panion’s squeamishness. 


Neither party understands 
each other. 

Our American girl should 
not have gone out alone 
with Prince Vermicelli, for in 
Europe the worst construction 
is placed on suchaction. Ap- 
pearances there are deemed 
incontrovertible proof of 
acts." But the American girl 
and her mother do not care 
for this. ‘‘Her daughter,” 
she remarks, ‘‘ can take care 
of herself. They are not going 
to be cramped by any such 
old-world notions of propri- 
ety.” This is independent, 
but it may not be profitable 
It may occasion the incon 
venience of causing both 
mother and daughter to be 
regarded as almost disreputa 
tle characters by the sur- 
ised English. A nice young 
ady taking her morning bit 
ters at the Long Tom saloon 
would not cause any greater 
sensation and aversion than 
does the lawless young Ame 
rican lady there at times. Now 
let us be profound. Prejudice 
and customs must be respec! 
ed to secure friendship. 
When among the Romans 
ete. The Shah of Persia, on 
Visiting England, had the good 
sense to leave his three or 
four hundred wives at home. 
Let us imitate the spirit of the 
Shah, and thereby secure 
closer communion with our 
British brethren. If the Col- 
umbian lady will be ‘* loud” 
and ‘fast,’ she will not en 
ter the penetralia of the best 
English society. 


Our American girl who 
made the appointment with 
Prince Vermicelli, came baek 
that day with a flushed face 
and glittering eye. She was 
inarage. The prince had not 
been gentlemanly. But she 
‘*had taken care of herself.” 
The prince had a black eye. 
She had, she remarked, 
‘‘wiped him’ with her para- 
sol. The prince was puzzled. 
He had only acted as any 
man of fashion in his country 
would have done. But his 
only trophy was a black eye. 
A new light at last dawns 
upon the American mother. 
She sees that she is in a land 
where the standard of “ pro- 
priety ’’ is widely diflerent 
from that of America. ‘I 
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and more than usual, such was the stillness 
that prevailed, 

‘| never see you set off, dear. to your daily 
drudgery in that weary Stourchester,”’ said Aline, 
impetuously, as she moved uneasily on the couch 
Whereon sue lay, propped with pillows, * without 
reproaching myself that you must W ilk so far, 
aud work so hard, and all for useless tiresome 
me 1 am a burden and a hindrance to you, 
dear Margaret, and nothing else, and it would be 
well it | were out of the world, in which | have 


been only a sorrow and atrouble to those that love 


there was something pitiful in the contrast 
between the health and beauty of the elder sister, 
and the trail form and wan, wistful face of the 
\ iger, as she lay among her pillows. Aline’s long 


transparency of her cheek, 
up all her claims to good 


tau hair, and the delicat 
pale as marble, made 
looks. 

She was barely ei 
face, 1 the attitude in 


hteen: but her thin hands and 

and which the slender form 
was stretched upon the told their own tale of 
spinal curvature, that had made ler a helpless 
invalid from childhood, and of the bad health that 
commonly accompanies such physical affliction, 
Margaret came quietly round to the sofa, folded the 
wasted form tenderly in her arms, and kissed the 
pallid cheek as lovingly as if the suflerer had been 


sola, 


a child indeed. 
**Never a sorrow to me, darling,’’ she said; 
“never a trouble to me. You little know, Aliue, 


how often the remembrance of the dear patient lace 


waiting at home for my return has kept my courage 
and my spirit from giving way altogether. It is 


gor d, believe me, to have some one to care for in 
this world besides one’s selfish self. And after all, 
we have much now for which to be thanktul. We 
have found triends here in this strange place; and 


] could have more pupils to instruct, if only | had 


the time to give more lessons. What | earn is 
enough to maintain us in comfort. ‘These are not 
like the dark days, immediately after poor papa 


died, when we had to leave the dear old parsonage, 
and did not know where to iook for a home. And 
LOW ” 

* And now, youare all tome, Margaret 
and sister and iriend, for I never had a triend but 
you; and, indeed, how should I, a crippled thing 
with a Winchancy temper at best, as ow old Scotch 
nurse used to say ;"’ and by this time, the sick girl 
was smiling through her tears—tears that any emo- 
tion caused to gather so quickly in her eager blue 
eyes. “ but it is not on my own account, believe 
me, that | am cross and vexed. | cannot bear to 
think that you should go six days a week to teach 
in the houses of those odious, purse-proud people at 
Stourchester—I don’t care, Margaret, how much 
you may protest—they are purse-proud, or at least 
some of them are—and all to spend your hard- 
earned sovereigns on idle, useless Aline—a peach 
here, a bag of hot-house grapes there ; new books 
and new prints irom London; flowers in my bed- 
room, and a new cage for my stupid old canary— 
while you grudge yourself a dress or a pair of 





parents, 


boots. Don't deny it; you know you do. And, then, | 


Frank Darrell 

* The less we say of poor Frank, the better,” re- 
turned Margaret, hastily, as her color faded, and 
the bright hight in her honest eye grew dim. “ He 


may have forgotten us, or he may be We 
have notheard of him for much more than a year,” 
she added, turning away her face towards the 


window. 

** My fault from first to last,’’ cried Aline, in the 
old impetuous way. * Butfor me, you would have 
been his wife ; but for me, you would have married 
him—l know you would—when he pressed you so 
hard, just before he sailed on that last voyage. 
But papa’s health was failing, and we were so soon 
to be thrown on the world, and you did not care to 
encumber your husband with a helpless, peevish 
pensioner like Aline Gray, and so Margaret, 
you are very brave; but do you think I do not 
know how much you have grieved for his loss, 
whether he be dead, or only dead to you!” 

There was something beautitul in the patient 
affection with which Marguret soothed and fondled 
this poor restless suflerer into a quieter frame of 
mind, not arguing with her, but contenting her with 
dropping a word here and there, that fell like oil 
upon the waters. Those who had taken the trouble 
—they were few indeed—to study Aline’s dis)osi- 
tion, could see in her the elements of a noble na- 
ture, somewhat warped by the strange and painful 
conditions of her life. To superficial observers, she 
had never seemed other than a spoiled child, with 
a mind as crooked as her body, and more ready to 
resent an injury, real or supposed, than to acknow- 
ledve a kindness. And yet it was Aline’s ceep sense 
of the gratitude she owed to her sister that 
prompted her to petulance, and almost to revolt 
against the circumstances of her life. 

The Stourchester people, and more particularly 
the few neighbors who dwelt in the outlying hamlet 


| daughter waiting.”’ 


| Was great indeed. 
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g her to you, Margaret,”’ Mrs. Gray had said, ** 1 
cuow that I give he into stronger nds than 
\ And indeed it was so, tor Mrs. Gray's 
well-meaning fe eness of purpose was fitted to 
cope with the storms of life. The vicar, ! self a 
dreamy and unpractical man of letters, had su 
vived his wife but a year; and when he died, and 
the girls, who had no near relative able and willing 
to ve them shelter and protection, were lcit 
slone t had devolved upon Margaret to provide 
” both. She had answered to the call nobly. 
She was an excellent mu in, and to her real 
talent and practiced skill she added the power of 
! children love her, and learn all the more 
| ly because they wished to please her. It had 
i not been without trouble, however, that she had 
| fought her way into the position of the best-consid- 
jered and most-sought-lor music-mistress in the 
town near which she had settled. There were those 
who declared Miss Gray ‘too pretty for a gov 
erness "*; and others who could not readily forgive 
her the quiet, lady-lhke manner, the dignity of which 
impressed them, unassuming as she was. But she 
had made her way at length, and, by hard work, 
was enabled to keep up the little cottage at Wood 
ind (she lived at Wood End partly for economy, 


Stourchester rents being high, and partly because 


\line, who loved flowers and trees, seemed to 
wither when cooped up in a town,) and to provide 
for her sickly sister the many little luxuries to 
which from infancy she had been accustomed. 


Uncomplaining and cheerful, she went brightly and 


busily through each day’s routine of duty, and only 





Aline’s watchful eyes detected that the young 
sailor, Frank Darreil, was unforgotten. 

‘But if you must go, Margaret,’’ said Aline at 
last, ‘‘ 1 wish you were going to take some other 
way than that across those dreadful sands. I have 





a horror of those sands ever since, one day when 
you were away, I coaxed old Nanny into telling 
me some of those stories of shipwrecks, and smug 
glers, and people overtaken by the tide, that she is 
only too ful of. There was one, in particular, of a 
girl, a bride, who went meet her bride- 
groom, and never was seen more, until her body 
was washed ashore, they say, at Warren Point, 
tifty miles along the coast. I wish you would go by 
Battle Bridge.”’ 

** But cousider, Aline, dearest,’’ said Margaret, 
gently, *‘ the inland road by the bridge is over five 
miles at the least; whereas by the Stour and the 
sands—ah! don’t shake your head and look at me 
so imploringly—the road is barely three. Six miles 
of regular walking is enough, after pounding on so 
many pianos, and going through so many musical 
exercises; and | always dislike the days when the 
river is too full to allow me to cross by the step- 
ing-stones, and | am compelled to toil round by 
the bridge. And as for the tide’’—and here she 
picked up a local almanac that lay on the table, 
and consulted it with an air of mock-gravity—*' why, 
l have become as learned in its ebbing and flowing 
any ancient mariner on the coast youder. it 
leaves me plenty of time to-day to cross and re- 
cross dryshod. So now, Aline, I must you 
again, and be off, for it will never do to keep Mrs. 
‘Thrummett—Mrs. Montague Thrummett—and her 


across to 


as 


kiss 


So she spoke, and soon afterwards, with a rapid 
step, was wending her solitary way across tle | 
sands. | 

Stourchester, one of those anomalous English 
towns that belong, as it were, to two incongruous 
epochs, stands on a rising ground, overlooking the 
Stour, the tall chimneys ol its factories contrasting | 
oddly with the grand gray tower of the minster | 
church. There are a few quaint mansions, nih | 

| 
| 


built of moldering stone, that is golden with 
lichens and discolored by exposure to the weather ; 
and queer old gardens, in which the monks and 
nuns raised their salads and pruned their peach- 
trees long ago; and fragments of the crumbling | 
town-wall, sorely jostled by stuccoed villas and 
brand-new terraces. For Stourchester, with its 
manufactures, is a thriving place; and Margaret | 
had chosen wisely in selecting it as the spot where 
she, the bread-winuer of that modest, thrifty house 
hold at Wood End, could most easily earn her own 
livelihood, and that of her ailing sister. 


It. was fortunate for the ancient town of Stour- 
chester that it had, in its old age, formed that | 
alliance with novel forms of manufacturing in- 


dustry, which were evidenced by the black smoke 
that floated lazily away inland, for its former 
source of prosperity had long since ceased to be 
availavle. The place had been a seaport once, but 
that was in earlier days; and even two centuries 
before, the harbor had been gradually silted up, 
and the prosperity of the town on the decline. 
The very river had deserted its traditional channel, 
and now ran at a considerable distance from the 
walls, that it was said, in worm-eaten chronicles, 
to lave; and indeed the Stour, shrunken and 
dwindled as to its volume, since sundry canals and 
aqueducts had levied toll upon its headwaters, 
trickles but feebly, through the midst of shoals and 
sandbanks, to the sea. ‘Lhe estuary of the river, 
however, is still as broad as old, presenting a fine 
broad expanse of smooth sand, that glistens silver- 
bright when first the sea rolls back trom the river 
mouth, and that presently lies yellow, and firm, and 
dry, aflording the readiest road by which to cross 
from Wood knd and the adjoining villages to Stour- 
chester. 

The sands have an ill name along the coast, 
partly due, no doubt, to the popular taste for the | 
horrible and mysterious, and partly to genuine | 
anecdotes of local mishap. That lives had been 
lost there, again and again, was but too true. ‘The | 
passage between Stourchester and the coast villages 
could be eflected, in fair weather, and with common | 
precautions, with perfect safety. but it was other- | 
wise when the tide was unusually high, or when a | 
stiong gale from the seaward forced the salt flood 
into the narrowing mouth of the Stour, for on these | 
occasions the danger of being belated on the sands | 
There were legends, authentic 
enough, of a mad race for life and death between 
some well-mounted horsemen and the swift advance | 
of the tide; with other and sadder histories of 
children or of wanderers unacquainted with the dis- 
trict, who had lost their way upon the twilight 
expanse of the sands, and so perished. There was 
talk, too, of a shilting quicksand, the terror of the 
coast, that, at flood-tides and irregular intervals, ap- 
peared to claim its victims from among the heedless 
passengers. Nanny, the old woman who was 
Margaretand Aline’s domestic factotum, was garru- 
lous eoncerning these perils; but Miss Gray who | 
was naturally courageous, merely laughed at them. 
** Nobody, so far as | can learn *’—she used to say in 
answer to Nanny’s boding expostulations—*‘ has 
ever been lost on the sands yet, except t| rough some 
extraordinary carelessness or rashuess. Depend 
upon it, that I shall keep much too cautious an eye 
upon the nautical almanac to furnish you with 
materials for another story. When the tide comes | 
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| re, and that but when the water is out, 
I greatly preter the stepping-stones 

It Was easy l nt ¢ gh n that August 
da t s. f od | | e-t imong its 

| es und ws, and Sl er rising 
col | ious on its sloping hill nud overlooking at 
once the coast-line and the count and, where 
the river ran peacefully between osier-beds and 
green meadows in which the cattle were quietly 


browsing: while here and there, a wreath of blue 
smoke showed where a lonely farm lay amidst its 
sheltering elms. In the opposite direction, fat 
away, the gray waters of the retreating sea were 
visible; while here and there a miniature lagoon re- 


mained in some depression of the sands ; and Marga 
ret loitered for a moment as she passed 
the star-fish moving their bejeweled limbs 
the lun ps of varieg ited sea-weed, and the 
red crabs crawling briskly at the bottom of 
pool. The Stour, like many another stream 
low 


reaches the sea, and these were traversed at 


tide by the help of a series of stones, rugged with 
the shell-fish that clung to them, and fringed with 
long green weed, but which afforded a suflicient 
| bridge to one whose foot was as sure, and her eye 
as quick, as those of Margaret Gray. There was 


something threatening in the gloom of 


in the signs of the weather. The wind had nearly 
died away, but a heavy bank of clouds darkened 
the horizon to seaward, and there was ost a 


warning shrillness in the harsh note of white 


winged gull, that flew screaming along the 


river's tortuous course. 
The music-lessons over at last, the wearied in- 


strictress was free to bend her steps homeward. 


No very notable change in the weather had as yet 
occurred, but the | 


against the far-off sky-line was now a mountainous 


rampart of billowy vapor, edged with a lurid glow, | 


as of huge masses of heated copper, where its sum- 
mits caught the rays of the declining sun. The sea- 
birds, in greater numbers than before, flitted shriek- 
ing, as if in search of a haven, before the storm 
should test their strength; and from the distant 
waters came a low, sullen murmur, as the waves 
chated upon the reef of half-submerged rocks that 
lay beyond the smooth stretch of the sands. 

‘*We shall have a rough night of it, miss,”* said an 
old Nestor of a fisherman, in striped night-cap and 
heavy surf-boots, who was mending a coble that had 
been drawn up for repairs, high and dry on the 
beach, intermitting the strokes of h'shammer to give 
a neighborly greeting to the yo ng lady as she passed 
him by. *‘* You are in luck, to be so near port, but 
it ili rain by sundown.”’ 

Unwonted sounds, indicative of bustle and con- 
fusion, reached Margaret's ears as she approached 
her humble home; the buzz and clatter of un- 
familiar voices, the tread of feet, and the slamming 
of doors. Quickening her steps, she reached the 
cottage, to find the narrow passage and the little 
sitting-room occupied by several women, Wives, 
mostly, of the cottagers who dwelt near, and who 
were all friends and gossips of Nanny. 
them was Nanny herself, wringing her hands, and 


evidently very much frightened, while the chorus of 
females kept up a well-meant but utterly useless 


clamor of advice. 

‘Burnt feathers is best !’’ said one crone, oracu- 
larly. 

‘Try the drops, Nanny—there’s nothing like the 
drops !*’ urged a second. J 


‘* Poor thing; ‘tis a dead swoon. There’s nothing 


could do her good now but three sprigs of rose- 
mary, gathered at the full of the moon, and—~”’ 
But this learned recipe was left uncompleted, 
for now Margaret burst impatiently through the 
group, and stood beside the couch whereon Aline 
lay, the centre of the chattering crowd. One glance 
was sufficient to ascertain the cause of the turmoil. 
There lay the sufferer, her blue eyes half-closed 
and staring at vacancy, with the fixed stony gaze 
of a statue, her pale lips slightly parted, her teeth 
and the slender fingers of her white hands 
clinched, as if in the act of grappling with some 
foe. Her hair hung loose over her 
shoulders, and her whole attitude was one that 
pain, not rest. And yet no sculptured 


motionless, than she was, or, to all appearance, 
unconscious of the fond eager words and 


well. Marble-white she lay, and nothing but the 
feeblest flutter of the laboring heart told that she 
was yet to be numbered among the living. The 
first shock of the discovery over, Margaret's sound 
common-sense and resolute will reasserted them- 
selves. Once, and once only, had she seen Aline 
stretched before her in such a state of pain and 
helplessness. They had both been much younger 
Aline a mere child; and Margaret could 
well remember the alarm that she and her mother 
had shared, and how anxious had been the interval 
of suspense while medical skill did battle with the 
fell disease, and life was gradually enabled to gain 
the victory. The symptoms were, if anything, 
less startling than those that dwelt in Margaret's 
memory; and if professional aid could avail then, 
surely it would do so now. There was a good 
doctor at Wood End, a surgeon, but with a physi- 
cian’s diploma from some northern university, and 
him she had consulted more than once on Aline’s 
account. 

** Keep quiet, please, and do not crowd round the 
sofa so much. Let her have air. 1 will go to Doc- 
tor Smith myself.” 

Margaret made the best of her way along the 
straggling street of the village, and found the 
doctor at his own door, in the act of setting foot 
on the step of his gig, drawn by the well-known 
brown horse with the white streak down its face, 
familiar in park and hamlet throughout that coun- 
try-side. 

‘I am glad, Miss Gray, that you have caught 
me,’’ said the good-natured surgeon; ‘‘ I can spare 
a few moments to visit your sister, and make up for 
it by sharp driving afterwards. I am called into 
the country, nine miles off, on rather a serious case ; 


old Archdeacon Allport down again with his old | 


enemy the gout, and they fear it is determined to 
the head this time.” 

So saying, he hurried to the cottage, and by a 
rough but kindly assertion of his despotic authority 
in such instances, cleared the house of all the weil- 
meaning but useless volunteers who encumbered 
it, only leaving Nanny and an especial ally of hers, 
the widow of a fisherman, and whom he knew to 
be more helpful and less garrulous than most of her 
class. 

‘* There is no immediate danger,” said the doc- 
tor, after his inspection had come to a close, and 
Margaret could have blessed him for the welcome 
words; *‘ but these seizures, even when least severe, 


medical men have to deal with, and the rather 
that they only occur where the constitution is 
peculiar, and the general health weak. You are 
too brave and too sensible, Miss Gray, to render it 
necessary that I should disguise the truth from 
you. I will write a ; reseription—-l cannot furnish 
the ingred‘ents, for, unluckily, | have them not in 
my surgery—which can be properly made up at 


of Wood End, three miles from the town, where | in at an awkward hour, | must go round by Battle | Cooper’s, the principal Stourchester chemist, whose 


| address in the High Street you know. 
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Your sister 


ought to take it as soon as possible the earler 
the better; and on its being promptly supplied, 
say in the course of a couple ot hours depends 

mark me, not her recovery—she will probably 
recover—but the quick and certain return of her 


powers of speech and of movement. A great shock 


might bring her round, without help from the 
pharmacopwia; but this is best and safest. Itisa 


potent preparat mn, ¢ ompounded of drugs, polsonous 


for the most part, and such as no respectal 
chemist would give you without medical warrant; 
but see! I have written my name and address in 


tull, and they know my handwriting at Coopers 
well enough. Now, I must go, or the archdeacon 
And an instant afterwards the roll of wheels 
told that the doctor was speeding on his road 
Margaret only bent forward to kiss Aline’s cold 
cheek, then caught up the precious sheet of paper, 
marked with cab characters, at the foot of 
which was appended the signature of George 
Haynes Smith, Holly Lodge, Wood End, and turned 
to the door. 
lake care of her, Nanny, while I am gone,”’ 
tid, earnestly, ‘‘and remember the doctor's 
desire, that air should be admitted in plenty, as at 
present, and that no one should come in but your- 
self and good Mrs. I shall be back 


again with the medicine as soon as I can.’ 


alistic 


Brooks there. 


‘But you are not going, Miss Margaret, out 
across the sands again?’ cried Nanny, aghast. 


‘“*Why, any one can see there’s a storm coming on 
that it would be hard for a man to face, let alone a 
lady like you. Better wait till [ can run up to 
Farmer lurnett’s, on the hill, and beg him to loan 
you his gig, or, anyhow, a spring-cart and horse, 
and a lad to drive it, and so go round by Battle 
Bridge; though, as ill luck will have it, it happens 
to be Fettlesham market-day, and the master and 
mistress ” 

But already Margaret had got beyond reach of 
the old woman's voice, and was speeding rapidly 
onwards, crossing the Stour by the stepping-stones, 
and taking her solitary way across the darkling 


sands. (To be concluded in our next.) 


SHERMAN ON THE ARMY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Evening 
A Post has interviewed General Sherman at his 
headquarters in Washington, The correspondent 
began squeezing his orange by asking its opinion of 
the reduction of the army. ‘* What do you think of 
it?’ he asked. 

‘* Well,’ was the answer, ‘‘ you will find my opin- 
ion in the report of testimony taken before the 
Military Committee. They had us all—myself and 
Sheridan and the rest—before them, and we all 
opposed any reduction. We all believed the army 
was already too small for the needs of the country. 
We have a very large territory, you sce, and it 
takes a large army to protect it. The officers and 
men are all first-rate, but there are not enough of 
them.” 

‘There is another thing I wished to ask about,” 





said the correspondent. ‘*In the course of his re- 
marks against the Bill to reduce the army, General 
Hurlbut said some strange things yesterday. He 


said you gave no orders to the army now-a-days 
that the Secretary of War did everything.” 

“Well, everything he said was true. The Secre- 
tary of War does give all the orders. I suppose he 
thinks it is not necessary to consult me during these 
times of peace. Anyhow, he does not. He directs 
every movement of the army, and that without 
saying a word to me.” 

ve Do you not pr test ?”’ 

‘*No, [do not protest. I never protest.” 

‘Is there any warrant of law for the Secretary’s 
course ?”’ 

‘““None whatever The act authorizing the 
President to appoint a general of the army gave 
him power as commander in-chief to select some 
officer to superintend and direct the army. Formerly 


| the general did that work, but of late a practice has 
| grown up for the President and Secretary of War 


to give their orders direct. I suppose that the 
Secretary thinks the President—the commander-in- 
chief of the army—is right here, and he might as 
well take his orders direct from him as to have them 
come through me.” 

‘You propose to remove your headquarters to 
St. Louis. Have these facts anything to do with the 
change ?” 

‘Oh. Well, I’ve always expected to make St. 
Louis my home. During the war | thought | should 
go to St. Louis and settle down when my military 
career was ended. Now that Congress proposes to 
cut the army down to nothing, | see a gradual 
reduction that will bring the command below the 
dignity of my rank. 1 think J shall take advantage 
of the opportunity to do as I have long desired— 
settle down in St. Louis.” 

‘* There are other reasons assigned for the change, 
general ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I have a great many other reasons,’ 

** Has the course of the Secretary of War anything 
to do with it?” - 

* Well, | think, perhaps, when I get out there I 
shall not see much of this thing. It will not be 
right under my eye and not quite so vexatious.” 

* You said a few months ago that the officers and 
privates of the army were good men. Do you really 
believe so?” 

‘Yes, sir. They are all good, brave men.’ 

‘*The reason | had for asking—lI hear it often 
charged that they are not so good men as _for- 
merly.” 

‘It is not true. They are active and efficient- 
as good as any army we have ever had.” 

‘*T have heard thew private character much 
criticised. It is said that they have lost much of 
that honor which in old times characterized the men 
of our army.” 

“That is not true. I know it is said so, and I 
think you gentlemen of the Press have much to 
answer for in that respect; you have made this an 
era of scandal. A great many men of high rank are 


’ 


| now believed to be corrupt, while they are really 


high-minded and honorable.” 

“| think you have no right to complain, general. 
1 beheve no newspaper has ever dared to utter a 
word against you.’ 

“No, | have escaped. I have tried to avoid any 
possible chance to attach scandal to my name. Yet 
| have never asked any favor of the journalists, nor 
made any concession to them. | think that those 
men who have done so have made failures of it. | 
know some, | have some in my miud’s eye, now, 
who during the war tried to build up newspaper 
reputations, and | find they are the first to be hit by 


| the papers.” 
are among the very gravest disorders which we | 


‘““And yet all the strictures upon the army are 
not false’ I think at this moment of a lieutenant 
who has been lying about Washington for months, 
when he should have been with his regiment.” 

‘“Thave no doubt of it. I don’t want to know 
who he is, but I'll tell you howit comes about. That 
young mun has an uncle or aunt interceding for him, 
and the influence is potential. To his ruin and utter 


| demoralization he is given a leave of absence when 
' he should be on the trontier.”’ 








Jury 18, 1874.] 


‘** | judge you are unwilling to be responsible for 


such cases ?’ 

“Oh, | assure you they give leaves of absence 
Without my knowledge [am always for the men 
who do their duty. At least | think | am. If I have 
an easy position to fill | take my man from the 


ranks of those who have done hard service. This 
practice of giving such places to young men who 
not earned them is most ruinous, but itis all 
the result of outside infiuence with the department, 
and most of it can be traced to Congress. I think 
Congress is disposed to act kindly toward the army, 
but the members do not know what to do. They 
are cutting down now because we are inp times of 
reduction. They do just as you would do. If you 
met with a reverse you would discharge your 
servants until your income would support what you 
had ieft. I have no doubt Congress would be glad 
to support the army if they were considering it, and 
the necds tor it, alone. But it has to take its chances 


nave 





with the other expenses and be reduced in the same | 


proportion. I think it is a great mistake. 
maintain an army not for present wants, but for the 
future. We give our young men military educations 


We | 


to prepare the m for emergencies, We have had 
such in the history of the country. The Mexican | 
war was one such instance and the civil war 
another. Now, we don’t want to have to call on 
Europe for men in such cases. We want men of our 


own—men acquainted with the tone and temper of 
our people. [have studied the European armies, 
an’ I know how different they are from our own. | 
I think I could command an American army. I 
could grow in sympathy with the officers and men. 


I doubt very much whether I could command a 
German troop. Look at the German officers who | 
served in the late war. They knew their profes- 


s10N ; 
understand our people. 


yet see how few made successes. ‘They don’t 
We need officers educated 
in this country to command th this 
country, and it will be a great mistake to forget this 
or ignore it under the cry for economy.” 


armies ol 


OTHER WORLDS. 

Q PECTRAL analysis (confirmed in so many par- 
\ ticulars by the chemical analysis of meteorites) 
has familiarized us with the all-important fact that 
all bodies in universal nature—the planets of our 
systein as well as the most distant suns, even those 
which we fail to distingnish clearly in the celestial 
vault, and whose feeble glimmer forms only a lum- 
inous patch, scarcely perceptible in the background 
of the Universe; even the nebule, whether regular 
or shapeless, which might almost be considered as 
the matrix of other worlds yet unformed—that all 
matter, in short, is composed of the same elements, 
animated by the same physical forces, obedient to 
the same laws of Chemistry, presenting all the es- 
sential characters of the elements of which we our- 
selves are formed, even to the minutest details. 
And since it is these same mechanical, physical and 
chemical forces which also act belore our eyes as 
the essential agents of Life, we are compelled to 
consider the conditions of organic existence on our 
globe to be as applicable to other globes (notwith- 
standing the immense variety of its manifestations) 
as the forces on which it depends on Earth. 

When the spectroscope reveals, in the nebule for 
instance, the presence of azote and hydrogen, we 
can understand that even those rudimental stars 
also contain some of the indispensable chemical 
elements of all organization. Assuredly we should 
come to a different conclusion if (to suppose what 
is against all probability) this marvelous analysis 
showed us nothing but chlorium, the basis of com 
mon salt. 

All germs whatever, to retain their latent vitality, 
require that the temperature should not reach 140 
degrees Fahrenheit, and, for their development, 
that it should not fall to the freezing point of water. 
As we are obliged to beiieve that the ascending 
scale of temperature is all but indefinite, it is clear 
that the possibility of life is comprised in a very 
restricted portion of that scale. Even on the Earth, 
whose waters, soil, and atmosphere are so abun- 
dantly peopled with living creatures, there are 


| 
the nebulae. 





regions in which life disappears with a trifling per- | 


manent drop in temperature, and other 


regions 


where arise of a few degrees would equally cause | 


life to disappear through excess of heat. 

Life is also limited by the isolation of the bodies 
which move in 
time come together; they were themselves formed 
out of materials once dispersed in the state of chaos, 
then gradually reunited by virtue of their mutual 
attraction. But every reunion of this kind is ac- 
companied by a development of heat sufficient to 
destroy even the simplest and the hardiest organ- 
isms. Shooting stars and meteorites offer daily 
examples of like phenomena. It really is not easy 
to believe that Life can be transmitted from one 
globe to another, as was propounded by a late 
President of the British Association, by materials 
which, on entering our atmosphere, pass abruptly 
from the cold of insterstellar space to brightly in- 
candescent heat. 

The condition of temperature at once excludes, 
as habitable, all heav@nly bodies which shine by 
their own proper light; that is to say, all the stars 
(except the planets) which spangle the firmament. 
Since our more accurate-knowledge of our Sun, no- 
body dreams of inhabited stars. Evidently, Life 
cannot exist except on a globe already cold, asso 
ciated with another globe, which is hot, more or 
less near, so as to supply it in moderate doses with 
the indispensable heat, which must never exceed 
nor fall below very narrow limits. Suns fulfill ex- 
actly this office in respect to their attendant plan- 
ets; and, which is singular, in consequence of their 
characteristic isolation, the enormous distances 
from sun to sun, they will never themselves be peo- 
pled with life, even when they have grown cool 
and dark. But as long as they shine, as they pos- 
sess a photosphere, they are marvelously contrived 
to distribute around tliem a con: tant supply of light 
and heat for a long su:cession of ages after ages. 

And yet all suns are far from capable of maintaining 
life in their nerghborhood, First we must exclude va- 
riable stars like O of the Whale, which shines for a 
while very brightly, being then a star of the se- 
cond magnitude, but gradually going out and 
remaining invisible—reduced to the fourteenth mag- 
nitude—during a period of three hundred and 
thirty days. Also, we must exclude stars that are 
too weak, already chilled, or of too slight a mass 
to have ever possessed a very high temperature. 
Then there are the colored stars—red, blue, or 
glaucus green—whose light is wanting in certain 
radiations necessary to the development of organ- 
ized beings. Above all must be excluded the 
throngs of stars, crowded by hundreds and thou- 
sands within spaces so confined, that the tempera- 
ture there must be above the limit supportable by 
living creatures. 

Still there remain plenty of stars capable of play- 
ing the part of suns, by virtue of their isolation, 
the intensity, nature, and constancy of their radia 
tion. But in order that globes already cold should 
be able to benefit by the vivilying influence of one 
of those suns, it is needful that they revolve round 
him in orbits that are nearly circular. Very eccen- 
tric orbits, like those of the comets, would produce 
fatal variations. 


space. 


True ay Cf F s . . 
rue, they can at some | own solar system, the atmospheres of Jupiter, of 





But even planets with nearly circular orbits are | was also a member of that crew. 


subject to certain restrictions. In the first place, 
the condition of temperature excludes planets whose 
axis of rotation is too slightly inclined to the plane 
of their orbit—Uranus, for instance, each of whose 
hemispheres sees the Sun during nearly a half-revo- 
lution (forty-twu years) and is plunged in darkness 
during the following half-revolution. Even with 
Venus, the inclination of her axis of rotation to the 
plane of her orbit is too shght, and must give rise 
to great and trying changes of temperature. Fur 
ther, we must exclude globes like the Moon, whose 
slow revolution on their axis permits or compels 
nocturnal radiation to exercise a deadly influence, 
as well as those which, like Saturn, are surrounded 
by opaque rings whose shadow, falling on the 
regions most favorable to life, periodic ally obscures 
them with continual eclipses. 

But astronomical conditions would be absolutely 
insufficient, even as regards temperature only, if a 
is not surrounded by an atmosphere capable 
of absorbing and moderating heat during the day, 
and preventing rapid chills by night. 
an unmistakable instance that this important condi- 
tion may be wanting. We must therefore strike out 
of the lists of habitable worlds all planets which have 
an insufficieut atmosphere or none at all. And even 
an envelope consisting exclusively of permanent 
gases would notsuffice ; it would be too permeable 
to heat; its moderating action would be too limited. 
An atmosphere can fulfill its office only when water 
in a liquid state is present on a planet, in conse- 
quence of the enormous quantity of heat which its 
changes of state are susceptible of absorbing in one 
place, to restore it free at some distant spot. 

Next come the geological conditions. The mass 
of waters ought not to cover the globe entirely ; 
sufficient areas of solid dry land must have 
emerged. Moreover, the equilibrium of the seas so 
formed must be stable; that is, their movements 
whether of tides or other, must be confined to sim- 
ple oscillations in permanent basins. Saturn presents 
to us a globe on which this last condition cannot be 
realized, because his mean density is inferior to that 
of water. Nor can Jupiter himself (although his 
mean density exceeds by a trifle that of water) 


glob 


ditions; because his remarkable flatness at the 
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The Moon is | 





| has 
promise the fulfillment of all these geological con- | 


poles proves that his superficial density must be | 


considerably inferior to that of water; and we are 
acquainted with no materials competent to offer 
sufficient resistance to the action of water under 
those circumstances. Mars only, with the Earth 
(without mentioning Venus, of whom our know- 
ledge is too slight,) satisfies the whole of these 
astronomical, physical and geological conditions. 
And besides that, it must be confessed that the un- 
changing aspect of Mars’s red continents, contrast- 
ing with his slightly greenish seas, is scarcely 
favorable to the beliet in a largely developed organic 
life on his surface. 

We may now pass on to the chemical conditions 
of Life, which spectral analysis has rendered hence- 
forth accessible to inquiry. We now know that the 
elements necessary to life are widely spread through- 
out the Universe. Although azote and oxygen have 
not been recognized by the spectral analysis of the 
sun and the stars, the existence of the former gas 
has been ascertained, or at least rendered probable, 
in the nebula ; the second is found, even in meteoric 
stones, almost entirely composed of terreous oxides. 
Hydrogen is found everywhere, in the Sun, the stars, 
Meteoric iron contains quantities of it 
which were absorbed by the metal at the epoch of its 
formation, and which can be set at liberty afresh 
by the action of heat. Carbon has not been found 
anywhere by the agency of spectral analysis; but 
the carbonareous meteorites prove its cosmical 
existence. Calcium and consequently lime, is very 
widespread; iron resembles hydrogen, in existing 
everywhere. Cosmical iron is sufficiently charged 
with sulphur and phosphorus. In short, all the 
chemical elements of life seem to be abundantly 
distributed. 

Among composite substances, M. Janssen has 
enabled us to detect the vapor of water in the at- 
mospheres of several heavenly bodies. 

Nevertheless, 
exceedingly limited in certain respects. Free 
oxygen can only result from the excess of that gas 
above the hydrogen absorbed in the formation of 
water. Consequently, atmospheres may be formed 
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even these chemical conditions are | 









NEWSPAPER. 


Fowler, Wood, 
Kellogg and Cook resemble each other in breadth of 
back, stoutness of limb and heavy 
Kennedy was the ** cynosure of all eyes’ last year, 
and retains the seat in which he then distinguished 
himself, 

Our illustration represents this crew returning 
from a practice spurt on the Lake at the club-house. 


hess of loin. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

IN PARIS 
among the 
other city in Europe 


DISTRESS 
suffering 


More has been written about the 
destitute in Paris than of 
Directly after the last French war 
thousands were actually 


any 
Starving. Of course those days 
have passed away many of the paupers are still 
st destitute. Our sketch represents the distribution 
of bedding to the poor 


yet 


aim 


MICHAEL ANGELO We give a copy of 


ive a bas-relief of 
the famous painter, Michael Angelo, by 


Julio Bonasono 
an Italian artist of merit and distinction It 1s con 
sidered a good likeness of the great master, being 


molded after the most authentic records 


CATCHING CopFisH Our illustration gives a glimpse 


of the interior of a fishing-smack, and shows the hardy 
fishermen taking their ease in the cabin amidships. This 


business is a perilous one, and many a fine fellow has lost 
his life to supply our table with delicious cod 


Lequeitio.—Lequeitio is situated on the Bay of Bis 
in one of the most delightful regions of Spain. Our 
illustration shows the bay and the mole or basin It is 
a scene of recent conflicts between the Republicans and 
Carilists. 


cay, 


Verp!’s VitLa.—It is not generally known that the 
composer Verdi has a pretty villa and extensive gardens 
near the town of Basseto, Italy, which he makes his 
Summer retreat. Our illustration gives a fair idea of its 
picturesqueness and comfort 


Tuk Caritist War.—Marshal Serrano’s headquarters 
at latest accounts, were at Sommorostro, around which he 
concentrated his Our picture the 
Marshal's quarters, and the buildings occ upied by his 
stall. The Carlists have lately reverses, but 
seem to be nowise disheartened 


The French steam frigate Le 
cruising in Chinese waters 
ing to orders from Paris, to overhaul and destroy 
Chinese pirate-junks She recently sunk one in the 
Chinese Sea, a few hundred yards from shore, near a 
where the pirates hoped to escape 


forces shows 


suffered 
JUNK 


CAPTURE OF A 


has been accord 


coal-up, 

FETE AT AUXERRE.—A series of fetes have recently 
been hela at Auxerre, France, on the anniversary of the 
French evacuation. The scene illustrated in our picture is 
the procession which illustrates the retreat of the Prus- 
sians through the streets of Auxerre 


WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING. 
WuitTikr will poetize at the Isles of Shoals 
Mr. Murat HALsteap and wile have gone to Europe 


District ATTORNEY PHELPS, of New York, has gone to 
Europe. 

Jupce Ricnarpson, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, is at 
Newport. 

Grace GREENWOOD goes to Colorado with Mary Clem 
mer Ames, 

SECRETARY Roprson and family 
the Summer. 


are at Rye Beach for 


GENERAL GrOoRGE B. MCCLELLAN is making a tour of 
Switzerland 
Bierstapt will spend the Summer sketching the 


White Mountains 

Henry C. Bowen, of the Independent, is at his country- 
seat, Woodstock, Conn 

Witiam H. VanpeErBiILt will pass the Summer with 
his family at Saratoga 

Ex-MinisteR Bancrort will spend the greater portion 
of the season at Newport 


SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN and family alternate between 


| Long Branch and Cape May 


poor in oxygen or even totally deprived of it. In our | 


Saturn, and especially of Uranus, may be cited as 
considerably different in composition to our own. 
Their spectra seem to indicate some combination of 
vapors or gases of which we have no experience or 
knowledge. 

Moreover, oxygen azote and aqueous vapor are 
by themselves absolutely insufficient. If our atmo- 
sphere and our waters were deprived of the slight 
quantity of carbonic acid they contain, life would 
soor disappear from the surface of the Earth. No 
plants would grow to supply the food of animals 
and the fuel which makes up for temporary ab- 
sences of the solar heat. No water-weeds or sea- 
weeds would afford pasturage for the mollusks and 
other creatures with which are fed the fish which 
feed other fish, waterfowl and marine mammalia. 
On the other hand, if the proportion of carbonic 
acid gas exceeded certain limits, the result to life 
would be equally disastrous. 


FOR THE SARATOGA 
REGATTA. 

UCH interest is manifested in the methods of 
\ practice adopted by the various college clubs 
encamped on the shore of Lake Saratoga. The 
time for exercise is so short, that each crew is sent 
to its best work. By the middle of last week ten 
crews were at the Lake, with colors decided, and 
locations selected. as follows : 

Brown, at Moon's; color, brown. Columbia, at In- 
gram’s; colors, blue and white. Cornell, at Rams- 
dell’s: color, carnelian. Dartmouth, at Curtis's; 
color, green. Harvard, at Schuyler’s; color, ma- 
genta. Princeton, at John Riley's; color, orange. 
‘Trinity, at James Riley's; colors, green and white. 
Wesleyan, at Abell’s; color. lavender. Williams, 
at Saratoga Rowing Association (Moore's); color, 
royal purple. Yale, at Myers’s; color, dark blue. 

lhe Yale crew consists of 


PREPARING 








Age. Weight. 
Row, G. L. Brownell, } ast Haddam, Conn. .20 155 
No. 2. F. ood, Norwalk, Conn ...........20 170 
No 3, D. H. Kellogg, Spuyten Duyvil, N.Y. .20 165 
No. 4, C. N. Fowler, Lena, Ill. .........02444 174 
No. 5, J. Kennedy, Struthers, ...... 17 


The captain is Richard J. Cook. He is twenty- 
five years old, stands 5 feet 84%, and now weighs 
168 pounds. He is a resident of Fayette City, Pa. 
His practice and training have brought him into 





| superb condition and developed the powers re- 


quired by the present style of rowing, and no man 
could be better adapted to row on a sliding seat 
with the English stroke. He is tull of ‘* grit,’’ and 
determined to the point of obstinacy. Brownell, 
the bow oar, is said to be the strongest man, as to 
his arms, in the crew. Wood was stroke of the 
victorious Freshman crew at Springfield last year, 
aud is considered a scientilic varsman. Kellogg 








ADMIRAL Porter, United States Navy, has settled down 
with his family at Newport 

ANNIE Louise Cary will revel among the high and 
low C’s at the Isle of Shoals. 

Miss Cary, contralto, will Summer in Durham, N. H., 
with her sister, Mrs. J. C. Merrill. 

GovERNOoR Dix has left Saratoga, to pass the remainder 
of the season at his Long Island estate. 


THE Twenty-second Regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y., will 
have an encampment at Lake Mahopac. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris are expected in Paris. They 


will spend the Autumn on the Continent 

Cyrvs W. Fievp will spend a portion of the season 
on Overlook Mountain, among the Catskills 

Senator Morton will spend most of the Summer at 
Indianapolis, having given up his proposed California trip. 


LITTLE ‘TALES OF COMETS. 
LEXELL’s comet was discovered in June, 1770. 


In ancient times comets were called “ hairy stars.”’ 


Seneca relates seeing a large comet near the sun sixty 
years B. C 
s that the tail of the comet of 371 4. c 


es long 


ARISTOTE 8a 
was sixty degr 

In 1811, after the comet’s appearance, there was an 
unusually bountiful harvest 






THERE were two comets in 1805, and the temperature 
at Paris was exceedingly low. 

Tue comet that appeared before the assassination of 
Caesar was clearly seen at midday 

Tue visitor of 1472 described an arc in the heavens of 
120 degrees in extent ina single day 

Tue birth of Mithridates, 230 years before the Christian 
era, was signalized by a coinct of astonishing magnitude, 


maintained the extraordinary 


SEVERAL authors that 
fog of 1831 and the spread of cholera morbus throughout 
Europe were occasioned by a comet 


Ix 1835 there appeared a comet which was visible five 


weeks It followed the precise course of Halley's, and 
was discovered seventy-six years after that which bears 
his name 

Hatuey, the astronomer, held the idea that a comet 
had struck the earth in the vicinity of the Caspiap Sea, 
and given it the remarkable indentation, the sea being 
300 teet below the level of the ocean 

Pincre, Apian, Kepler, Longiomontanus and Halley 
made careful observations of comets seen i their day, 
and each recognized the one seen in lis time as that dis 
covered by his predecessor There was an average in 


seventy six years between the appearances, 


1682, 1759 


terval of 
viz. : 1456, 1531, 1607, 


|} Fourth 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DoMEsT! 

Tht Massa reme ( ’ 
petition to compel ns ‘ 
woman as a member The tr ‘ t the Oh t 
mines continue The San Fra { t H 
was robbed recently The cust 
month were larger than in June, 187 I 
mprovement in the internal revenue receipt Th 
fourth triennial reunion of the Soc tt Arm 
the James will be held in New York Cit n Au 
September The total sales of t roughbred ut 
ander Farm, near Spring Statior Ky ume 
$40,000 A full brother of Harry B etl Ww 
Colonel McDaniel for $4,700 AB n mal ) 
the Custom House last week a « derable sum 
money for duties evaded in 187 which was 
deposited in the United States Tr r Prominent 
Repu cans are joining the league aga the 
men in the parish of St. Mary La The H 
Tunnel Bill, providing for the rporatior fa 
board of five trustees to manage the tunnel and 
connections in the interest of the State, was passed 
to its engrossment in the Massa elts Legislature 
last week The receut gale iused on i of 
life and property along the easter: ist of New Br 
wick, thirty-two lives having been t, four barks and 
hine schooners stranded, thirty neg t t. anda 
large number of nets destroyed re we over two 
hundred and fifty applications for ad n to the aca 
demic and scientific departments of Yale ¢ ege last 
week rhe wheat in the Shenar a Valle and 
in what is known as the Piedmont Sect of the State 
is, says the Richmond Whig, the best average crop 
raised since the war The citizens of St. Lou pro 
pose to erect a bronze statue to Mr. James B. Ea th 
engineer of the bridge at that point The Government 
will pay $22,000,000 gold for the July intere Shad 
in Lake Ontario are now pienty, and are increasing very 
rapidly They were introduced four years ago, and 
were entirely new to that region then It has been 
supposed that they could not live without salt wat 
but this shows that they can... .Th« ire said | 8 
140,000 saloons in the countr) 128,000 schools i 
54,000 churches Dr. Hammond's examination in the 


case of McCormick, who died of hydro sia, indicates 


that it is adisease of the nerve centres 








poison The dog which bit him is alive and not 
mad. A printer who was bitten by a dog last April 
died of hydrophobia The Board of Estimate 1 
Apportionment received protests against the city | t 
from iwo departments, and increased the debt ol 8 
city by issues of bonds A mandamus was applied tor 
gainst the mayor to compel him to sign warrant v 
$138,000, the city’s proportion of the cost of grading 


District Court at 
wick, of Ha 


steamer Adqgar 


Avenue The United States 
Baltimore has decided that F. W. I 

N. S., is the owner of the fil 
Stewart Charles Sigwall has beet ind 
manslaughter for causing the | 
falling of McArthur’s building in Buffalo. 





FOREIGN. 

Tue Carlists under Don Alphonso have been defeated 
near Valencia. General Concha has captured several im 
portant positions about Estella The Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia has been sentenced to banishment 
to the Caucasus for life It is reported that the Ameer 


of Kashgar has seized the Russian envoy in that co ry 
and is preparing for war....The Chinese Government 
has issued an edict to prevent deter in the qual 
ity of silk manufactured for exportation One of the 


ration 





Swiss Cantons has a law prohibiting th tobacco 
among minors The appearance of ng ps 
in France has been much improved by the recent nge 
of weather A third expedition to Acheen is spoken 


of, it appearing that the Dutch have only made a partial 
conquest, notwithstanding oflicial assurances to the ! 


now boast of 





trary Eighty-two cities in Germany 

cremation societies. But we have yet to hear of the first 
case of cremation .The emigration from Liverpool last 
month was 17,293. In May, 1873, the number was 
35,364, or more than double Since the first of 

a white flag has been floating over the prison in the 
Castle*of Valanguin, Canton of Neufchatel, a well-known 
sign that there are no prisoners in it The returns of 


the British 
movement, both as regards exports and imports 
prospects of the crops in India are greatly improved 


Board of Trade for May show a deere { 


The country is likely to be visited by a cyclone I 
work on the St. Gothard Tunnel is proceeding very 
slowly..... The London Spectator maintains that the 


reckless extravagance of tourists has spoiled the once 
honest and contented Chamounix guides, and attracted 
to the valley many men who, without proper experiet 

and despite the local regulations on the subject, offer 
themselves as guides The thick 

Algeria that the farmers build large fires, fill the air with 
smoke and ring bells, to keep them from alighting rhe 
Spanish Government has resolved to erect a monume! 
Galway has returned a Hon 


locusts are so 


to General Concha 


Ruler to the British Parliament The crown has been 
removed from the flag over the palace of the Captain 
General of Cuba A terrible disease, the character of 


which is not known, has broken out in Tlacolutam, 
Mexico 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


A NEw play by Mr. Sardou is already promised for 


next season ai Booth’s Theatre. 
Mr. Joun T. Raymonp, it is said, will act at the Union 
Square Theatre early in August. . 


Miss Kate Maynew has met with succe at the 
National Theatre, Washington. 

WALLACK’S THEATRE is to be provided with a new 
stage, and other improvements, during the Summer 

Mr. GayYLEr’s new play, “With the Tide,”’ was 


n Chicago, recently 


brought out at McVicker’s Theatre 


Mr. Frank Mayo has made a tour of the theatres of 
New England as Davy Crockett, and has been well 


received 

Mr. Epwarp Lamp, the new 
Park Theatre, intends to open .t 
about the end of August 


“11 Ventagli 


of the Brooklyn 


the regular season 


lessee 


after a sleep of forty 


RaIMONDI'S Opera 
Milan It 


vears, has again come to light in requires 
three buffos, four prima donnas, ind two tenors, 

Mr. Rowr has adapt the French play of The 
Sphinx,” by Octavius Feuillet, for the Union Square 
Theatre, in New York. Clara Morris will act the chiect 

| part 


Mr. FECHTER has appeared at Maguire's Theatre, 5 


Francisco, as Ruy Bias The Aimee Troupe was att 
California Theatre Mr. and Mrs. Robert Paten 
| engaged at the California Theatre till next Summer 
Epwin Bootn is said to have Tered a great deal 
from overwork, ili-fortune and misre} tation His 
health has been injured, and he will now take a. consid 


| interest, Mr 





erable time for rest from all active professional labor 

of Booth’s Theatre had a benefit 
ist of July, when, among other feature oft 
Edward Coleman 


O Brien,”’ 


THE attaches 


there on the 


various 





the Quilp of ola day 


Shamus dressed in characteristic 


recited 
Irish costume 
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A FAREWELL, 


1). G. Rosserri, FROM TOMMASEO. 


1 


] SOOTHED and pitied thee : and for thy lips 
A smile, a word (sure guide 
To love 
Was a 


that’s ill to hide 


| 1 had thereof 


Even as an orphan boy sore distress’d, 
A genth 
And takes him home with her—so 
Thou did’st take home my 
‘Twas but a virgin’s dream 


whom 
weman meets beside the road 
to thy breast 
image : pure abode! 
This heart bestowed 
Respect and piety 
And friendliness on thee 
But it is poor in love 


No, I am not for thee. Thou art too new 
I am too old, to the old beaten way 

The griefs are not the same which grieve us two 
Thy thought and mine lie far apart to-day 





Less than I wish, more than I hope, alway 
Are heart and soul in thee 
Thou art too much for me, 
Sister, and not enough 
A better and a fresher heart than mine 
Perchance may meet thee ere thy youth be told ; 
Or, cheated by the longing that is thine 
Waiting for life perchance thou shalt wax old 


Perchance the time may come when I may hold 
It had been best for me 
To have had thy ministry 


Oa the steep path and rough 


‘ oa = 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. | 

| 

By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MARJORIE’S TRIALS,’’ 
‘<Ivy’s PROBATION,”’ ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

be N the nerves, my dear madame—one of 


those mysterious complications which me- | 

dicine cannot touch; change of air and 

scene, cheerfulness, not too much fatigue, | 
care, and plenty of nowishment, are all we can 
prescribe. With these I hope Miss D'Este may soon 
be relieved.” 

This was what the country doctor pronounced 
when he was called in, late in the Summer, to 
satisfy Mrs. D’Este’s anxiety on Lilias’s account ; 
she wished to be assured that the listlessness which 
nothing could rouse, the loss of bloom, of strength, 
and interest in life, did not mean that her cherished 
darling was fading away in the grasp of that fatal 
and insidious disease of her family—consumption. 

‘‘The lungs are sound- -there is no disease—it is 
on the nerves,”’ repeated Doctor Perrott. ‘* Frankly, 
Mrs. D'Este, we are powerless to deal with that 
sort of thing. It the young lady would only rouse 
herself——" 

The great London physician to whom the girl was 
carried in turn, she being past resistance now, said 
the same thing, and all Lilias did was to wonder 
with a little faint wonder if ever her heart would 
beat or her pulses thrill again—if indeed it was she | 
who had fallen out of tune and time with all things, | 
or if the world itself had faded into the dreary color- 
less blank always now spread out before her--it it 
had of a truth sunk down to that dreary Dead-Sea 
level over which she looked out day by day, where 
no wing of life stirred, no ripple of a movement 
broke, and from which she could shut her eyes and 
faint away for ever, so easily—so easily ! 

The fatal languor had not come upon her all at 
once. In the first stages she had fought desperately 
with it, goaded and pricked by a sharp, bitter | 
whisper, an intolerable suspicion. She would die 
rather than play the love-lorn maiden before the 
world! She putherself on ladies’ committees in the 
little town which served Caergwyn for market and 
neighborly rendezvous; she toiled at parish work 
under Doctor Milsom; she undertook stalls for all 
the tancy bazaars in the county. She even threw 
herself with feverish energy into such dissipation as 
the neighborhood afforded, standing whole after- 
noons at croquet, sitting through interminable 
luncheons and gossiping afternoon teas, taking an 
enormous amount *‘ out of herself” in riding to 
distant picnics, and “ going until she dropped, like 


the thorough-bred creature she was,’ as old 
Hunter sagaciously observed when the crash 
came. 


There was general consternation all over the 
neighborhood when Miss D’Este suddenly and, as it 
seemed, inexplicably collapsed. The clothing-club 
meeting and the coal-club committee broke up in 
despair for want of their energetic young secretary ; 
Doctor Milsom moaned helplessly over his sick 
women and refractory schoolchildren; and every 
social gathering fell flat, stale and unprofitable, tor 
jack of the brillant young presence which had 
hitherto been their life and soul. 

Advice aud recipes poured in upon poor Mrs. 
D'Este. Lilias resisted a little longer ; she struggled 
to her feet once again; she laughed at the advice, 
and she threw Miss Griffiths’s pills and Lady Durn- 
ford’s jelly out of the window, and quieted her 
mother’s worst fears by the reiterated assertion that 
there was nothing the matter with her—only for a 
little while though. The flame but leaped up to 
sink again the faster; and one day Lilias fell, a 
white heap, on the drawing-room floor, to her 
mother’s intense terror, and gave up the fight from 
that hour. Then came the doctors and the hurrying 
from place to place, and all the usual hopeless 
devices for reaching the sick mind through the | 
weary body. Afterwards the Winter came on, and | 
Lilias shivered and shrank before its icy breath. | 
Mrs. D'Este trembled with the old fears, and talked 
of Madeira in her desperation. 

** Just as you please, mamma—anywhere you like. 
I think it would be pleasant to be warm,” said 
Lilias, with a little wan smile. 

They got away before the first hard frost, and 
Gwen went with them. The devoted little creature 
fretted and pined for her friend, and longed to be 
with her and help her as well as she might; finally 

she talked her father over on the one hand and Lady 
Durnford, who was not willing to lose ** both her 
girlg,’’ as she called them, on the other, and started 
for London with her maid, appearing before Mrs. 
D’Este in her lodgings near Sryanston Square, her 
good little face showing triumphant out of its warm 
nest of furs. 

**] am come to stay with you, if you will have 
me,” said she, entreatingly. ‘Papa said I might, 
and I know IJ shall do dear Lilias heaps of good, and 
help you in fifty ways; and | have brought Roy to 
see his mistress.”’ 

Mrs. D'Este caught a gleam of brightness on 
Lilias’s pale face as Gwen threw herself into her 





| the club when in town, hunting, shooting and riding 


| point of view ; 


| was exceedingly grateful to Providence for it ; while 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


instigated by that lady professed to see a good 
deal in the coincidence with Gwen's departure, and 
accounted for it after their own manner. But none | 
of these things mattered to the party who were | 
sailing away for warmer climes and brighter skies, 
and leaving gossip and slander to do their worst. 

Lady Strathgyle heard of Lilias’s broken health, 
and was in consequence triumphant. 

* That absurd aflair has come to nothing, after 
all, then,’’ said she toherson. “ I expect the young 
fellow has behaved badly—Lilias deserved some 
such experience—and now she is dying of love for 
him. Well, all | hope is that she has arrived at re- 
gretting her folly. Vesina D'Este told me that 
Elaine had brought her to London to consult a 
physician.’ 

Strathgyle had never mentioned his cousin’s name 
since the day she had left Grosvenor Square. He 
had come back to his usual life at the house and 


when in the country; he was a little more taciturn, 
and a trifle more brusque in manner, perhaps, but 
in no way did he betray that the disappointment of | 
the Spring still rankled at his heart. Lady Strath- | 
gyle, therefore, was a little startled when, for all 
answer to her speech, he rose up abruptly and | 
quitted the premises. 

The dowager had found a duke's daughter, young, 
beautiful, and rich, who responded very sweetly to 
such advances as she had made to her, and the am 
bitious mother hoped that Strathgyle was on the 
point of showing an interest in the desirable Lady 
Mary, which might lead to the happiest results. She 
had thrown out her shaft, partly from a tentative 
she was dismayed to find that the 
**dead love ”’ still showed signs of life, and vexed 
with herself for her inadvertence. She had overshot 
her mark for once. 

‘Nothing on earth is more dangerous than com- 
passion,’’ said she; ‘and Lady Mary is charming. 
It would be provoking if that old affair were to 
come on again, Just as Strathgyle was getting so 
well over it. And Lilias might make it up with him 
now that the other has fallen through.”’ 

The dowager’s down pillow was stuffed} with 
thorns that night. 

* * * * 7” * 

Strathgyle made his way to Lady Vesina D'Este, 
and astounded her by the unusual civility of a call. 

‘*Now, what do you want?” said she at once. 
‘* A place for one of your constituents, or to sell a 
horse, or D’Este to dine with you at the club, and 
talk over the coming division? Whatis it?) I know 
you have not come expressly to pay me the empty 
honor of a visit.’’ 

‘But indeed I have,”’ he protested. ‘‘I had an 
hour to spare, and | bethought me that I had not 
seen you for an age.”’ 

‘*Very good of you,”’ said she, ‘‘ considering how 
many better things you must have to think of. 
I quite agree with you that we ought to meet 
oftener. I will send you a card for my ‘ At Home’ 4 
the day after to-morrow. That will be, at least, an 
occasion.” 

‘*No, don't!” cried he, shrugging his shoulders. 
““T never go to ‘ At homes.’ ”’ 

“Then I'll give youa cup of tea, and make the 
most of the present opportunity. I have fifty things 
to say to you. By-the-way, did you hear that Elaine 
has been in town, and that she has gone to Madeira 
for Lilias’s health?” 

She was watching him narrowly as she spoke ; 
she at least did not agree with Lady Strathgyle, 
that it would be a pity if ‘ that old affair were to 
come on again, 

‘** To Madeira ?”’ he echoed, looking down intently 
into his cup, as if he were scientifically analyzing 
the proportions of cream and sugar. 

‘Yes, to Madeira. The poor girl is fading from 
low spirits, or something. Elaine is fearfully anx- 
ious. For my part, I think, when girls get into that 
way, it isn’t climate they want to cure them, buta 
good turn.” 

‘A good turn?’ he repeated. 

‘“Yes, a little happiness,’ said Lilias’s other 
cousin, decisively. Let me give you another cup 
of tea. I don’t know how Elaine is going to manage 
it; it’s a fnghtful expense for her with her limited 
income, you know. Are you going? Well, good- 
by; and, when you have got through a month or 
two without seeing me again, I hope another 
‘happy thought’ will send you to my drawing- 
room. 

Lord Strathgyle hailed a hansom, and drove as 
fast as it could rattle to the bank, somewhere about 
Piccadilly, where he kept his account. The bank 
was closed, but the manager had not yet gone, and 
of course he would see Lord Strathgyle; ‘* my 
lord’’ was used to find that little handle to his 
name an ‘‘open sesame ’’ wherever he went. 

Mrs. D’Este had an account at the same bank, 
and Lord Strathgyle was*her trustee. There were 
some rather intricate business transactions to be 
gone through with the manager, in which the 
trusteeship was concerned—very intricate and mys- 
terious to the uninitiated, but the manager and his 
lordship seemed to see their way through them 
with wonderful clearness. And the result of it all 
was that Mrs. D’Este’s account was credited with a 
sum of five hundred pounds over and above its 
standing amount—the result, as the manager gravely 
explained to her at the end of the year, of some ex- 
traordinary rise in the value of her property, on 
which she could not possibly have counted, ete. 

Mrs. D'Este was a very superior woman, but her 
ideas on the subject of investments were remark- 
ably misty and undefined, thoroughly feminine ; 
she usually, in fact. left, ail these things to her 
trustees and her solicitor. So she took the addition 
to her income without any further question, and 


Lord Strathgyle congratulated himself silently on 
the success of his work. 

Lady Mary Tudor remained Lady Mary Tudor 
still, very much to the dowager’s chagrin, and, it 
must be confessed, a little to her own. 

Through all that Winter Lord Strathgyle was 
known as one of the hardest-working and most pub- 
lic-spirited young noblemen of his day. Most of his 
opponents, and a few even of his frends and col- 
leagues, believed him to be the author of that 
series of splendid articles in a leading organ of 
public opinion, which articles, sown broadcast over 
the land, were bringing forth their fruit. 

But whether Lord Strathgyle, knowing the pres- 
tige of an incognio, chose still to thunder forth rom 
behind a cloud, or whether it was true, as he pro- 
tested, that he was innocent of the authorship in 
question, nobody knew. 

Amongst those who really believed that for 
‘*Hampden”’ might be read ** Strathgyle’’ was his 
cousin, Lady Vesina D'Este, who, as was well 
known, took a lively and intelligent interest in 
politics, and whose drawing-room was called in her 
set ‘‘ the lobby.” 

“Let him alone,” she would say to the dowager, 
when she was fretted about Strathgyle’s matri- 








arms, and she accepted the welcome offer with lovy- 
ing gratitude. 

t was not in the least extraordinary that Harry 
Owen chose just that time for bringing his newly 
wedded bride down to Pentmawr ; his honeymoon 
was over, and his home was waiting for him there. 
But Miss Grifliths and one or two more —probably 


monial prospects; ‘‘ he has no time to marry. He 
has better things to do just now; that other will 
come by-and-by.”’ 

** When the Spring sunshine tempts Lilias back 
with the swallows,” she added to herself, ‘‘ then 
will be time enough.’ And apparently Strathgyle 


ILLUSTRATED 


| of flowers, it seemed as if she could ask nothing 





was of the same opinion. 


NEWSPAPER. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. | 


T was Spring already in that beautiful isle of the 
sea, Madeira, where the roses bloomed, and the 
scent of the sweet olives filled the soft balmy air; 
and the almost magic beauty of the even stirred a 
little faint wave ot hfe at Lilias’s languid heart 
she had always loved beauty so intensely—where- 
upon Mrs. D'Este and Gwen fanned the feeble flame 
with unremitting care and love, and almost held 
their breath lest a word might extinguish it and all | 
their hopes together. 
To Lilias herself, as she was borne away for hours 
together in her hammock, with that smooth, undu- 
lating movement which is the very poetry of mo- | 
tion, through the orange groves and the wilderness 


better than to close her eyes in that sweet, per 
fumed air, and to faint away altogether from the 
life which had so slight a hold upon her. 

So the Winter passed with little change, and 
when the Spring came the little party crossed over 
to Lisbon, hoping something trom newer and 
scarcely less lovely scenes. 

Lilias let them carry her where they would: she 
had but one feeling strong enough to pierce through | 
the listless dream in which her days were passed 
the desire not to return to England or to Caergwyn. 
Just one barbed arrow had power to wound her 
still—the thought that she had given her love where 
it had been thrown back again upon her own heart; | 
and a faint echo of pain, which would have been | 
an agony of shame at another time, thrilled through 
that deadly languor which those who watched her 
so anxiously feared might yet prove the fatal tor 
por of death, 

To Lisbon then they went, little guessing what 
fate held, waiting there for them—first of all, for 
Gwen. 

A handsome young attaché came from the English 
Embassy charged to conduct his fair countrywomen 
to every spot of interest in the town and neighbor 
hood, and. for his sins, fell in love with pretty, ten- 
der ittle Gwen. But Gwen had no heart save for 
her friend, and young Howard pleaded in vain. No 
doubt the incident had its influence in adding an 
extra shade of romantic interest to the picturesque 
town, but it touched no deeper chord of the taith- 
ful, loving nature. 

It was in the beautiful English cemetery that 
Lilias cared most to spend the sunny afternoons, 
lying back in her invalid-chair, often with folded 
hands and closed eyes, and a white, still face which 
moved her friends to tears—it was so like one of 
the sculptured figures around them, 

The lovely spot won even upon Mrs. D'Este, who 
had at first deprecated this fancy of Lilias’s, and 
she would bring her book or her work, and sit by 
her daughter's side, amongst the garlanded graves, 
between the hedges of rich scarlet geraniums and 
beds of many-colored ranunculus, whilst Gwen wan- 
dered away, spelling out the inscriptions, and giv- 
ing herself up to the gentle, holy sadness of the 
place. Sometimes Lilias would lie gazing at the 
deep-blue sky, or at the dark, solemn cypress-trees, 
studded with the brilliant shining stars of the 
climbing geranium-flowers, and puzzling out, in a 
drifting, aimless way, the broken story of her life. 

**Mother,’’ said she, one day, lingering on the 
word with a tender emphasis which went to Mrs. 
D’Este’s heart, ** 1 would live, if | could, for your 
sake and Gwen's, just to thank you for all your 
love and care; but I cannot—oh, | cannot!’" she 
repeated, piteously. ‘* There is nothing to come 
back to. It is all a blank—a cold, dreary blank.” 

‘* My darling,’ whispered Mrs. D’Este, * it is only 
your weakness which draws a vail between you and 
all that is bright and pleasant in the world. It will 
all come back when you grow strong again.” 

“I meant to make so much of my life,”’ sighed 
Lilias, weariiy—‘' 1 had such visions of what | 
might do. Iam punished for my presumption.” 

Mrs. D‘Este’s heart sank with a dull throb of dis- 
may. It was so pathetic to hear Lilias speaking of 
herself in that past tense, as if it all were over and 
finshed for her, and the end had come already. 

Gwen was near, sitting on one of those flat tomb- 
stones, in the hideous taste of the last century, 
which seem intended to keep the body they cover 
from ever rising again—an aucient stone, over- 
grown with lichens and mosses, and half-smothered 
in the lavish growth which had stretched over from 
the inclosures of better-cared for tombs, like large- 
hearted Christians who drop a tear over a stranger’s 
grave whilst they tend their own dead. 

Gwen's feet were buried ankle-deep in the peach- 
colored petals shed from the Judas-trees overhead, 
and she was intently occupied in making out the 
half-obliterated letters of a name carved on the 
stone. 

* Oh, Lilias!” she cried, suddenly turning round 
to her. ‘‘ It is—it really is ‘ C-a-E-R-G-w-y-n!’ It’s 
as plain as possible. Look here,” holding aside a 
long trailing branch of crimson roses. ‘* And the 
date! I can’t quite make it out; seventeen hun- 
dred and something. There is only one family of 
Caergwyns, you know; it must be one of them.”’ 

The next moment Gwen was almost as much 
startled as if the century-buried inhabitant of the 
grave beneath her feet had risen before her; for 
Lilias was standing by her side, roused, eager, 
steadying her faltering limbs against the stone slab. 

«The name,”’ said she—** the Christian name ?”" 

It was no easy matter to trace it, from the neglect 
and decay of a whole age. Lilias went down on 
her knees upon the cold stone, and searched it out 
with eager, trembling fingers. 

“Mamma, mamma,” she exclaimed, “ it is—it is 

-the grave of John! What will old Morgan say ? 
He is found—he is found! And we have found 
him! Here it is—there is no mistaking it: 


‘JoHn CAERGWYN, 
763.’ 
Just think! He has been sleeping here, in this 
lovely, calm spot, all these long years, and the 
curse he brought on the tamily has been making 
the home he left desolate, and working like a subtle 
poison through every generation.”’ 

“Oh, Lilias, I declare you are a believer in old 
Morgan'* cried Mrs, D'Este, with happy pretense 
of chiding. 

** | really think I am,” returned Lilias, smiling for 
the first time for many months. ‘* You know one 
can’t help believing what one sees. But, mamma, 
what will you do? Will you write to—to old Mor- 
gan? He will want to come out here, and see for 
himself what we have found. That we should have 
found it, is it not wonderful ?” 

The most wonderful thing of all to Mrs. D'Este 
was the awakening which had come to her darling. 
She feared to withdraw her eyes for a single in- 
stant lest the blessed good should vanish again. 
Gwen was weeping tears of joy uuder the shadow 
of her broad-brinmed gypsy hat, as she clung to 
the pale little hands which still hovered over the 
weather-beaten letters. 

‘Mama, won't you write ?”’ 

“Yes, dear; but there must be some register of 
names kept here. We had better verify our story 
betore we raise Morgan’s expectations, you know.” 





“Certainly. Well, you know the chaplain, and 
there is the parsonage; we will go at once and ark 
him about it.”’ 


[Jury 18, 1874 


The chaplain received them courteously, and 
hunted through the old moth-eaten records in obe 
dience to their request. 

‘** Here it is,’ said he, at last, putting his finger on 
the entry. 

Yes, there it was—they crowded round to see—on 
the yellow, shriveled parchment, the name which 
had been so mysteriously famous in the family 
history, . . 

‘* John Caergiyn. Died, February 8th, 1768,"" 


That was all. None of the usual data of parent 
age and birthplace. It was evident that he had 
lived and died a stranger in that remote spot. The 
fierce wild heart had beaten itself to death against 
the walls of its earthly prison, asking sympathy and 
seeking aid from none, closed to the last against its 
fellows, cherishing probably its own life-wrong, and 
doubling its bitterness. 

can fancy how he died, leaving his sting be- 
hind him. He must have been a vindictive, cruel 
man,” said Lilias, that evening, as she discussed the 
subject, for the fiftieth time, with a zest that Mrs. 
D'Este blessed in her heart. ‘* Now, mamina, let us 
write your letter to them—to old Morgan and Mrs. 
Phillips, I mean. Just think what a sensation it will 
make at the Gray House. I wish we could be there 
to hear it.”’ 

‘Shall we carry the great news home our 
celves 7? 

**No, no,’ answered Lilias, shrinking. ‘* We 
need not go home yet, need we? Lisbon is doing 


| me so much good.” 


| ‘* True,’’ assented her mother, who had no desire 

to risk any change from the present happy state of 
things. 

So the great news was written to Caergwyn, 


and in the course of time came the answer from Mrs. 
Phillips : 

“ DeaR MaDAME—Your welcome letter has beena 
great pleasure and honor to us all— especially to me 
and Morgan, We are very much surprised that you 
should have found Mr. John’s grave so far from 
home, and Morgan sends his respectful duty, and 
says you have done a great service to the family ; 
he will have it that, now that Mr. John is found, all 
will be well with the good old house. | pray that 
I may live to see it. 

‘We have sent your valued letter on to the 
young gentleman. Mr. David is not with the regi- 
ment just now; but we hear that his health is quite 
set up agam. Sir Vyvyan is still away traveling 
with Mr. David, somewhere abroad. 

‘Dear and honored madame, we shall be very 
glad when you and the family come back again, It 
has been very dull here this Winter: it never was 
very gay, but we miss you all sadly, and hope that 
you and our own youns master will come back in 
the Spring. We were very pleased to hear of Miss 

Este being so much better, and we hope it may 
continue. Isend my humble duty, and thanks for 
your kindness. Yours, respectfully, 

**Marrua PHILLIPS.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
**© (YOME, Vyvyan, old fellow, put away all that, 

( and come out for a row this splendid morn 
ing. You'll grind your brains to powder if you go 
on so. 

David was standing over his brother at the window 
of the hotel looking on to the Lake of Lucerne, 
whither the wanderings of the pair had breught 
them this bright May-day. Anywhere, everywhcre 
the two were prepared to go, excepting back to 
Caergwyn—poor deserted Caergwyn!—where a 
host of stinging memories lay in ambush which one 
at least of the brothers had not the courage to face 
as yet. 

Vyvyan looked up with a glance of involuntary 
admiration, perhaps with just al ttle passing throb 
of envy, at the stalwart young figure which had 
reached such a splendid development in the last 
year of regained strength and health—at the bright 
unshadowed face, to which the old debonair look 
had returned; and a smile broke over the settled 
gravity of his own pale, wan countenance, where 
thought and over-work had set their mark. 

‘Powdered brains!’’ he repeated. ‘* Your ana- 
tomical knowledge is defective, David.” 

‘** Possibly,’ returned the other; ‘ you see I have 
no personal experience of the eflect of such work as 
yours upon the internal organs. Come out into the 
glorious sunshine, Vyvyan; the lake is like molten 
glass. It’s a sin and ashame to stay indoors and on 
shore to-day.” 

‘*] believe you are right,”’ said Vyvyan, putting 
up his papers. 

They talked of everything as they floated lazily 
along under the deep blue sky, over the scarcely 
rippling lake, in the dreamy, delicious, already 
Summer air—of the probability of war, a chance 
which stirred David’s young blood—of the hope 
that the th would be one of the regiments se- 
lected for service—of the last great reform wrought 
by ‘‘Hampden’s *? pen—of Doctor Milsom’s book, 
the product of halfa lifetime of thought and literary 
labor, just launched into the scientific world ; and 
from this, by an easy transition, they, spoke of 
Caergwyn. It was David who ventured, cautiously 
and wistfully, to approach the painful subject. 

* Poor old Caergwyn!"' said he. ‘1 shall have 
to run down and take a Jook at the Gray House 
before—if, | mean—I am ordered off to Abyssinia.”’ 

Vyvyan said nothing, but busied himself with the 
shrouds of the boat. 

‘** Is it no easier, Vyvyan ?”’ asked David, softly. 

“It will never be easier, David,’ answered the 
other, in a low tone, “ but I will do it when I can. I 
feei, as you do, that I am neglecting my duties, 
leaving my proper post vacant.” 

“Not that—l did not mean that,” hastily depre- 
cated his brother. ‘ But, Vyvyan, it is dreary to 
think of the old home shutup. And I saw Lady 
Durnford in London this Spring. She gave me a 
hint that there might be a seat vacant before long 
for the county, and that, if you were only on the 
spot, that would give you more scope and power 
would further all your plans, you know,” he added, 
watching his brother anxiously as he spoke. 

“Yes, it is true,’’ returned Vyvyan, with a flush 
on his brow; “ and Caergwyn should take its place, 
and do its duty—it has been left undone too long,” 
he added, under bis breath. 

‘* | wonder how old Morgan and the rest get on ?”’ 
said David, dwelling fondly on the subject. ‘It 
would be joyful news to them all, Vyvyan, to hear 
that you were going back; and, now that Little 
Caergwyn is empty ” 

** Empty !"? echoed Vyvyan. “ Williams has not 
told me—Doctor Milsom said nothing in his last let- 
ter. 1 did not know that they had left.” 

‘*Lady Durnford told me Mrs. D'Este was abroad 
—they have been abroad all the Winter,” said 
David. ‘It must have been very dreary in the 
valley.” 

** David,’ spoke Vyvyan, suddenly, ‘‘ would you 
like to finish your leave at home—at Caergwyn, | 
mean?” . 

‘“‘If—if you could do it, Vyvyan,”’ replied David, 
his eyes sparkling. 

** We will start to-night, if you are ready,’’ de 
cided the other. 

* To-mght! It will take us four days to get there. 
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I shall have a month left for Caergwyn !”’ exclaimed 
David, in a tone of such ringing ght as flushed 
even Vyvyan’'s eold anticipation with a faint shade 
of enthusiasm. 

David was such a boy stit—all his life he would 
be a boy in that beautiful simplicity and singleness 
of heart, that cordial enjoyment and freshness of 
feeling, of which all who knew him felt the irresisti- 
ble charm. 

The elder 


at 


brother, travel-worn and weary 
already from life’s journey, envied the younger in 
good earnest now Whilst he thanked heaven that 
the cloud he had once dreaded was not likely to 
settle down between them. 


80 


‘Let us take them by surprise—don’t write,” 
David was saying, eagerly. ‘* Mrs. Phillips will be 
at her wits’ end on account of the larder; but 


we can send over supplies from Pembroke, eh, 


Vyvyan?” 


It was not all selfish, this delight of David's. 
He had succeeded in breaking up that silence 
and avoidance which he had especially dreaded 
for Vyvyan. The wound, if not healed, would at 
least be more healthy. <A return to the old scenes, 
where his duty and his first legitimate call lay, 
would be the first step towards possible healing. 
The next might be the taking up of that Parha- 


on which Lady Durnford had hinted 
would find its field ; andso Vyvyan’s life might wake 
up into something like happiness again. So David, 
strong and wise in his affection, hoped and planned 
from the sunny outlook of his own bright tem 
perament. 

‘| wonder if the English post is in?’ he 
claimed, as he sprang lightly ashore. ‘* Come 
Vyvyan—lI'm as hungry asa hunter or a sailor.” 

The usual packet of English papers lay upon the 
table as the two young men entered their room at 
the hotel. David turned them over. 

** One letter—only one and from Morgan. How 
odd that we should have been speaking of the old 
man just now !"’ 

David stood watching, just a little impatiently, 
whilst his brother, without any hurry, opened and 
spelled out the cramped, ill-written epistle. 

‘Vyvyan, what is it? Not bad news, | hope?” 

It crossed his mind that perhaps the Hall was 
burnt down, or Doctor Milsom dead, or—he could 
think of nothing else to account for the sudden pal- 
lor which overspread Vyvyan's features, and the 
agitation which caused the outspread letter to 
treimble like a dead leaf between his fingers. 

Vyvyan threw the sheet of paper over to his 

brother and sat down, 
!’ exclaimed David, excitedly, his 
wide as he read. ‘ Vyvyan, they 
have found——Mrs. |)'Este and Lilias—they too of all 
the people in the world—they have tound that 
grave! Morgan was right; he always said it would 
be found, But that they should find it! Morgan is 
half crazy with delight; he says that the spell is 
broken, the ‘ is over and ended, the good old 
house is redeemed ; he says i 

The young fellow stopped abruptly and stared at 
his brother, as a new and overwhelming thought 
followed in his mind, 

David,’ said the other, hoarsely, ** what if this 
should mean release? What if it should mean all 
that | gave up in that promise to my father?’ 

It does—it will!’ cried David, eagerly. ‘* Oh, 
Vyvyan, Morgan is right! Caergwyn is saved! If 
my father had only iived to see it!" 

It was curious to hear with what solemn gravity 
these two handled the traditions of their family ; it 
might have provoked a smile from other men to see 
how the young Caergwyns shaped their conduct on 
what would seem to the world but an idle supersti- 
tion, but was, to a Caergwyn, a deep reality. They 
might try as they would to shake off, in the world, 
the effect of these things; it remained in them a 
strong, serious faith, coming to the front in emer- 
gencies, and influencing their deliberate actions ina 
way they themselves would scarcely have at- 
tempted to excuse or explain. Perhaps it was more 
an instinct than a faith; they would hardly have 
applied the test of reason to it, but it was none the 
less powerful and irresistible. 

‘*What will you do?’ asked David, presently, 
when he had read, for the third or fourth time, that 
letter from Mrs. D'Este to Mrs. Phillips which had 
been inclosed in Morgan's, and which seemed to 
stamp the wonderful story with the indisputable im- 
press of truth. ‘* What will you do now, Vyvyan?” 

“7? answered Vyvyan, rousing himself trom a 
long dream. ‘‘ I will go at once there—to Lisbon, 
I mean—to verify it with my own eyes. That is, if 
it will not disappoint you to give up Caergwyn for 
a little while, David.’ 

‘Disappoint me? Not a bit,” returned David. 
“We will go to Lisbon first, and on to Caergwyn 
afterwards, in triumph.” 

There was a double triumph in David’s mind as 
he spoke; but he did not put it into words. Per- 
haps Vyvyan guessed it, for his eyes flashed, and 
the hard, worn lines about his mouth softened into 
smiles which brought back the youth and the 
sweetness to the handsome, dark Caergwyn face, 

‘so like Jolin’s in the picture,’ David thought, as 
he sat opposite to it at the delayed meal, and dis 
cussed plans with a zest and eagerness Vyvyan had 
not so entered into for many a long day. 

“If we could only send for old Morgan!” said 
David. * It would be a grand thing for the old man 
to see the grave in which have been buried the for- 
tunes of our family. What do you say, Vyvyan?” 

‘*1 am afraid the undertaking would be too much 
for the old man,’’ answered the elder brother ; ** you 
hnow he has never been further than twenty miles 
from Caergwyn in his life, and, besides, you must 
remember, David, we have not seen it ourselves 
yet. Ifit should prove to be a mistake, after all?” 

David laid down his knife and fork and turned 
pale. 

““You are not afraid of that, Vyvyan?”’ 

“No, not exactly,’ answered the other; ‘ but it 
has to be counted among the possibilities.” 

‘“T refuse to count it!’ exclaimed David, recov- 
ering from the momentary check, and laughing. 
‘Mrs. D'Este is too certain on the point for me to 
doubt; you see, she says she has seen the register 

but we will have a photograph taken of the spot 
for Morgan. He must have been of a hard, bitter 
nature, that ancestor of ours,’ he added, reflect- 
ively. ‘* Fancy, Vyvyan, one of us two flinging him- 
self apart from the other for life and death—why, it 
would be impossible !”’ 

No, their story had had a different ending, 
thought Vyvyan, as he looked across at his younger 
brother. e 

‘‘David,” said he, suddenly, a light breaking in 
upon him, ‘ will you tell me now the true history of 
that quarrel with Strathgyle ?” 

“Not now—not yet,’ answered David, reddening 
and shrinking. ‘‘ Perhaps some day, Vyvyan; but 
don't ask me about it now.” 

And Vyvyan was compelled to respect the secret, 
whatever it might be. 

David brought out his Bradshaw, and strewed 
the table with way-bills, ete. 

‘Then we are off to Marseilles this evening,” 
said he, plungmg imto the intricate questions of 
trains andtime. ‘‘ Let me see the route. 
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| leather strap fitted with metallic buckets. 
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(To be continued.) 


A NEW YORK ELEVATOR LOADING A 
EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
oe floating elevators were invented grain 
) was allput on board ship by hand, in half-bushel 
measures, passed along like buckets of water at a 
country fire. Two days were then required to un 
load a single barge which had been towed along- 
side the ship. The first floating elevator was used 
at New York by Paul Grout, a measurer well- 
known in his day, and but a few years deceased. 
Since its introduction the grain trade has assumed 
such proportions that twenty of the most powerful 
elevators are now employed in the harbor and port 

of New York. 

When in operation the position of the elevator is 
between the ship that is to be loaded and the barge 
containing the grain. One * leg,’ 


when we left England six weeks ago, | 


NEWSPAPER. 


S( 


IENTIFI¢ 


Count WILCZEK 


INTELLIGENCE, 


the Austrian traveler, the Geographi 


cal Magazine informs us, is preparing for a second Arctic 
voyage during the season to Novaya Zemlya. He intends 
to launch provision-laden balloons in various directions 


in the hope of succoring the Austro-Hungarian Tegethoff 


expedition 
ANIMALS.—Mr. J. A 
variation 


COLOR IN Allen has a paper on 


geographical in color among North American 





squirrels, exhibiting many specimens in illustration of 
his remarks The law of geographical variation in size, 
that representatives of the same species decrease in 
size with decrease in latitude or altitude of their range, 
was established by Professor Baird in 1857-58, in re 
spect to both mammals and birds, who also noticed the 
} Occurrence of variation with locality in some other 
respects Laws have been found to govern these varia 
tions as well, and are as follows: (1) Enlargement of 
peripheral parts towards the southwards; (2) increase in 
depth, intensity, and extent of dark colors towards the 
| southwards, and (3) increase of color with increase of 
humidity, or the correlation of color and the mean an 


as the long hol- | 


low box is called, is lowered into the grain and the | 


is an endless 
As this 
strap revolves each bucket catches up a quantity of 
grain and whirls it up the leg, where it descends 
into the hopper. This holds about forty bushels, 
and Is attached to ascale. As soon as the hoppet 
is full, the bottom is opened and the grain is sent 
down to the machinery for blowing and cleaning, 
where the chaff and dirt are separated from the 
wheat. Then the wheat % again elevated to the top 
of the leg, whence it posses through another leg 
into the hold of the vessel. 

In addition to these floating elevators, several 
grain warehouses have similar apparatus, and a 
large number of vessels are sent to these stores 
to load. This is done when the cargo 1s entirely in 
grain. 

In the Upper Lake ports the loading is effected en- 
tirely by stationary elevators, because vessels take 
on nothing but grain; but at New York, where 


Within this leg 





| ocean vessels, steamers and packet ships load with 


miscellaneous cargoes, and grain is sometimes but a 
small part, it isevident that the vessels cannot go to 


| such elevators to take on but a Kmited amount of 


freight. Therefore, whatever grain is taken must be 

received alongside and by floating apparatus. 
These floating elevators are capable of taking up, 

blowing, screening and discharging into a vessel's 


| hold from 2,000 to 3,000 bushels per hour; while, 


according to the former method, it would require 
two days to transfer a quantity that is now handled 


| in three hours. 


ENGLISH \ ENUSES. 

MERICAN WOMEN have been accused of be- 
l ing only ear modest, and have been laughed 
at because they objected to the broad language 
used by foreigners, particularly by Englishmen, in 
conversation, Even mock modesty is preferred to 
a lack of the article. Some years since Mrs. Mowatt 
wrote home that titled ladies in London had their 


| feet and legs modeled, and these models were kept 


as ornaments on their drawing-room tables, and 
sold in the shops. This seemed so incredible to 
American ears that one of the leading magazine 
writers of the country, in an editorial, called in 
question the statement. ‘Ihis produced a letter 


| from an artist in London well known to the editor, 


Well, we | ance. 


of it. He had 
He mentioned 


in which he vouched for the truth 
given Mrs. Mowatt the information. 


several instances, one in particular, where an artist | 


he knew had taken the cast of the leg and foot of a 
titled lady for a drawing-room ornament. He fur- 
ther added: ‘It was not at all an extraordinary 
occurrence, or one hkely to excite surprise or 
remark.” 

One is happy in the knowledge that although 
some of our women, particularly these who have 
been to Europe, think it elegant and distingué to 


wear their dresses so low that little 1s left to the | 


imagination as to the formation of the upper part 
of their bodies, they have not yet reached the 
point at which their English sisters have arrived 
in their selection of parlor ornaments. Perhaps 
their failure in this respect may be owing to the 
absence of beauty in foot and limb, a French artist 
having lately declared this was a great deficiency 
in American women. Few have faith in the beauty 
that is unseen. Madame de Stiel said her only 
beauty was her arm, and this was not given her 
that she might conceal it; so she always had it un- 
covered. Pauline Bonaparte, the ‘* little fool,’ was 
of the same opinion as the great writer. She stood 
to Canova as a model for a nude statue of Venus. 
We all remember her reply when asked if she did 
not suffer in so doing: ‘* Oh, no; there was a fire in 
the room.”’ 


His tongue dropped manna and could make the 
worse appear the better reason to perplex and dash 
maturest counsels.—- Millon. 

I aAMaman of peace; God knows I love peace, 
but I hope | may never be such a coward as to mis- 
take oppression for peace.— Kossuth. 


Tue block of granite, which was an obstdcle in 
the path of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone in 
the pathway of the strong.— Carlyle. 


Pay not before thy work be done; if thou dost, 
it will never be well done; and thou wilt have buta 
pennyworth for two pence.—Franklin. 


PERSEVERANCE 18 & Roman virtue that wins each 
godlike act, and plucks success even from the spear- 
proof crest of rugged danger.— Howard. 

PROVIDENCE has hidden a charm in difficult under- 
takings, which is appreciated only by those who 
dare to grapple with them.—Mme. Siretchine. 

To TELL our own secrets is generally folly, but 
that folly is without guilt; to communicate those 





with which we are intrusted is always treachery, | 


and treachery for the most part combined with 
folly. 

I HOLD a doctrine, to which I owe not much, in- 
deed, but all that littke | ever had, namely, that 


with ordinary talent, and extraordinary  perse- 
verance, all things are attaimable. ne x Be 
Burton. 


Tue history of persecution is a history of en- 
deavors to cheat nature, to make water run up-hill, 
to twist a rope of sand. It makes no diflerence 
whether the actors be many or one, a tyrant or a 
mob.— Emerson. 


San Francisco.—Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft has for 





some years been accumulating a library of works | 
relating to the Tacitic Coast, out of which he im- | 


tends compiling a complete cyclopedia. His collec- 
tion amounts to about 16,600 volumes, be 
manuscripts, maps and journals, which he is having 
indexed preparatory to commencing work i pon the 
cyclopedia. ‘This index alone will, it is estimated, 
cost more than $10,000, and undoubtediy will bea 
monument of biographical industry and persever 
Tiiiiner’s American and Orientat hecord. 


ides 





} yet, but Mr 


nual rainfall 


Coa, ProcEss.—It seems probable that vegetable mat 
ter may,under favorable conditions, be converted into coal 
much more rapidly than most chemical geologists are in 
the habit of At least, a curious instance of 
an approach towards such conversion, within the histori 


assuming 


period, has been brought before the German Geological 
Society by Herr Hirshwald, of Berlin In one of the 
old mines in the Upper Hartz—the Dorothea Mine, near 
Clausthal—some of the wood originally employed as 


timbering has become so far altered as to assume most of 
the a true lignite, or brown coal 
pears that certain of the levels in the ancient workings 
of this are filled with refuse matter, 
chiefly of fragments of clay-slate, more or less saturated 
with water, and here and there frag 
the old timbering. This wood when in the 
and of a leathery consistence, but on ex 
posure to the air it rapidly hardens to a solid substance, 
having most, if not all characters of a true lignite 
It breaks with a well-marked conchoidal fracture, and 
the parts which are most altered present the black lus 
trous appearance characteristic of the German ‘ pitch 
coals, At the same time, chemical examination of the 
altered wood that it stands actually nearer to 
true coal than do some of the younger tertiary lignites 
This instance seems, therefore, to prove that pine-wood, 
when placed under highly favorabie conditions, may be 
converted into a genuine lignite within a period which, 


characters of 


mine consisting 
mine 
ot 
is wet 


containing 
ments 
mine 


the 


shows 


from what we know of the history of mining in the 
Hartz, cannot have extended beyond four centuries. 
A Curious ELectricaL PHENOMENON.—During the 


past three nights, says the Virginia (Nevada) Enterprise, 
the engineers and machinists at the round house of the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad Company, in this city, 
have in a state of lively excitement about some 
strange electrical disturbances which have occurred 
there every night. For three nights all hands have been 
trying to solve the mystery, but have only 
partially succeeded, Thecompany erected a large smoke 
stack, which rises to a considerable height the 
roof of the round house 


been 


engaged in 
above 


spread out in the shape of a funnel 
that the locomotives may stand 


It was builtin order 


under it and cool off 


It ap- | 
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PERSONAI 


PORTER is at Gettysburg 


GOSSIP, 
ADMIRAI 


NILSSON made $87,240 last season 


GOLDWIN Situ is coming back to America 


Tue late Mr. J. M died a Ro 
man Catholic, 
Mr 


Peabody 


Bellew, the elocutionist 


James Lick objects to being called the Californiar 


RocuKFoRT was offered $40,000 to establish a journal 
n England 


GipEoN WELLEs is spending the evening of his days at 


his home in Connecticut 

Tue Rev. MorGan Dix, rector of Trinity Chure New 
York, has gone to Europe with his bride 

Tne British Embassador at Constantinople has offered 


his services as mediat ind Persia 


or between Turkey 


Ir was General Concha’s intention to proc laim Prince 


Alfonso King of Spain as soon as he subjugated the 
Carlists 

ANDRE’s pocketbook has been placed beside Arnold's 
watch in the cabinet of the Connecticut Historical 
Society 


Save for Jefferson, who played a fiddle 
who liked negro melodies 
President 


Canon Kinosiey has been visiting the cafions of Cali 


and Jackson, 
had 


we never have a musical 


fornia, and is taking the Northwestern Territories on his 
way home 

Tue Astors own 1,500 houses in New York City 
William B. Astor, the senior of the family, is worth 


$45,000,000 

CoLoNeL THomMas A 
piercing as ever, but the fi 
and whiskers, 


Scort’s blue eye is as bright and 
st is settling fast on his head 


A GIRL arrested in Boston the other day for stealing an 
apple was so weak want of food that fainted 
away in the courtroom 


for she 


THomas CARLYLE has just been nominated by the Ger 
man Emperor a Knight of the Friedeus-Klasse of Fred- 
erick the Great’s Order. 


Queen Victoria and the Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil 
have exchanged congratulatory messages on the success 
ful laying of the Brazilian cable. 


FATHER Hyacintue is willing to be reconciled 
the Pope on condition that he shall bless his baby and 
renounce his claims to infallibility 


with 


GENERAL BvuTLerR declined a serenade by the Union 


| soldiers, because he had not accomplished enough, in li 
| opinion, to warrant his accepting the honor 


At the base this smoke-stack is | 


when they come in off the road, and also while being | 


fired up in the morning. Into the side of this smoke 
stack, three or four days ago, was run a stove-pipe from 
a stove standing in a room about forty feet distant, It is 
about this stove that the electrical disturbances take 
place. The first that was observed of these was about 
eleven o'clock, four nights since, when P, Pippingham, 
a well-known machinist, approached the stove for the 
purpose of putting a stick of wood into it. As the stick 


neared the stove, he received such a shock that it fell 
from bis hand and his arm was benumbed. He at first 
thought he had taken a sudden cramp in his arm In 


trying again to put the wood into the stove, he received 
a second shock. This time he perceived a flash and 
heard a sharp snap, which he at once recognized asa dis 
charge of electricity rhey tried all manner of experi- 
ments, and found that the stove was fully and heavily 


charged with electricity, it giving out sparks and flashes | 


when a piece of iron, steel, wood or the naked hand ap 
proached it After hour or two the phenomenon 
ceased, The next day nothing was seen of it; but the 
next night, about eleven o'clock, shortly after a locomo 
tive came in and stopped under the funnel of the smoke 
stack, the stove was again charged and began shupping 
and cracking; out sparks and ashes on all 
So it has been every night since. They now 
know that the heated locomotive causes this electrical 
display, but in just what way is that which is still 
puzzling them. 


Mk. Darwin is at present engaged in investigating 
some of the flesh-eating plants, and some of his notes 
upon Dionwa muscipula, or Venus Fly Trap, are very in- 
teresting. The leaf of this piant is of very peculiar 
fori, The blade of the leaf consists of two nearly 
semi-circu.ar halves or lobes, which are united together 
along their straight borders by a strong mid-rib. On to 
this the two lobes are set in planes which are nearly at 
right angles to each other. The curved 
each lobe is strengthened by a thickened border or hem 


an 


sending 
sides 


outer edge of 


Francis Joseru has given 6,000 florins to the Beet 
hoven monument at Vienna, with the stipulation that 
the work shall be pushed forward immediately 


Rev. Mrs. Poase Hanrorp, the Universalist preacher 
of Jersey City, has a son in the profession, and is still 
lively as a cricket and looks as young as a belle 
to le 


She 


Miss FAITHFULL announces a new paper. It is 
issued weekly. Her usefulness does not stop there 
is giving private lessons in elocution in London 


Tue only surviving Yale graduate of the last century 
is Rev. Thomas Williams, of Providence, R. L, who wag 
born November 5th, 1779, and graduated in 1800 


Tom Hoop died composing a humorous poem He is 
said to have remarked that he was dying out of charity 
to the undertaker, who wished to urn a lively Hood 


GENERAL McCook has received his commission and 
taken the oath of office as Governor of Colorade. He will 
reach Denver early in July to enter upon his duties 


Senator Howe is said to be writing the address of the 
Republican Congressional Committee. It will probably be 


like its author’s memory—remarkable for what it does 
not contain 
Ir is said that Postmaster Cresswell will assume the 


presidency of the Hagerstown National Bank, which has 


been authorized to its name and location t 


Washington 


change 


GENERAL FLEURY was reprimanded by General Cissey 
in the French Assembly for showing attentions to the 


| Prince Imperial on the occasion of the Czar’s visit to 


Woolwich, England 

ConGress passed a bill granting the Fairmount Park 
Association of Philadelphia twenty condemned 
cannons, to be used for the proposed equestrian statue 
of General Meade. 


brass 


Ir a reservoir should burst up in Vermont and carry 
away ten or a dozen Republican candidates for Governor, 
there would still be enough left for three or four similar 


disasters. — Boston Post. 


Tue Evansville people are negotiating for the timber 
of the log cabin which was hewed by Abraham Lincoln 
It is to be made into canes and sold to procure funds to 
erect a monument in honor of his mother. 


Tue Rev. Mr. CLeaver, of Brooklyn, had fifty-six 
charges brought against him recently, all to the effect 
|} that he is a Baptist pastor, and owns a fast horse, a 


{ relative of Dexter, which he is accustomed to drive at a 


From the hem spring some twenty spikes on either 
side, which are directed upwards and inwards. The 
under surlace is bright green, smooth and glistening, 
and is marked with parallel streak The upper surface | 


is pink or red, and is set with little red 
which are called glands Even 
such as that which is produced when a fly merely 
touches of the hairs, or when they are 
touched with a dry camel hair pencil, the leaf remains 
closed for some time, usually more than twenty-four hours, 
But it a fly is caught, or any other nutritious substance 
is introduced, the case is different Fora week or more 
the leaf remains closed on its prey, the two lobes being 
at first pressed flat against each other. 


projections, 
after slight irritation, 


one sensitive 


The two lobes, 


spanking pace on the road to Coney Island 


Grace DaRuLInG’s tomb is in a ruined 
There are some living eveu within sight of 
who have forgotten the ‘ 


condition 
Longstone 
sweet, modest and unassuming 


| girl,’’ and take no interest in the moldering freestone 


indeed, close round the fly so completely that its body | 


gives mse to two of the (outer) surface 
of each lobe, which correspond to it in torm. The re- 
sult of this is that the secreting glands on the part of the 
leaf against which the body of the fly presses are irri 
tated and begin to pour out a quantity of secretion. 
Gradually this eflect extends to the rest of the leaf, and 
consequently its cavity gradually extended. 
Between this process and digestion the resemblance, as 
Mr. Darwin has found by a most elaborate comparative 
investigation, is complete. It digests exactly the same 
substances in exactly the same way, ie, 


projections 


becomes 


albuminous constituents of the bodies of animals just as 
we digest them, In both 
the body to be digested 


instances it is essential that 


it digests the | 


should be steeped in a liquid, | 


which in Dionwa is secreted in the red glands on the | 


upper surface of the leaf; in the 


glands of the mucous membrane 


other case by the 
In both the act of 
secretion is excited by the presence of the substance to 
be digested In the leaf, just as in the stomach, the 
secretion is not poured out unless there is something 
nutritious contained in it for it to act upon, and finally 
wn both the acid. As regurds the 
stomach, we know what the acid is; it is hydrochloric 
As regards the leat, we do not know precisely as 
Darwin has been able to arrive pro 
the setting forth of look 
forward to in his expected work on the 


cases secretion is 
acid, 
it very 
bable which 
Drose 


conclusions, we 


racew® 


In Columbus if a young man cheats at croquet the 


young ludies caress the flange of his ear with a mallet, 


that should remind Englishmen for many generations to 
come of a noble deed which was echoed through the 


land—applauded in palace and cottage—and was the 
theme of poet and painter. 

Tuurtow Weep found an old portrait of Horace 
Greeley, which he called an excellent portrait. Alter 


gazing at it for some minutes, with so much emotion 
that the tears came to his eyes and ran down his cheeks, 
the veteran said, with a broken voice: ‘ That is exactly 
his look as it was when I knew him thirty years ago. If 
I had not forgiven him in my heart and asked to be 
forgiven before he died, I should forget all the differences 
that have been between as I look on this sweet, 
honest, noble face of the man whom I have so sincerely 
honored and truly loved. The back all the 
past and makes me see, as I have never seen before, 
that a genuine friendship for a good and true man is 
worth all the empty glory the world can give.” 


face calls 


A CORRESPONDENT Who Sailed on the Baltic with Nellie 
Grant Sartoris says she never left her stateroom but once 
on the passage. She came on deck for a few minutes one 
morning in a blue wrapper and white shawl, but before it 
was well known she was out, she had disappeared again. 
Mr. Sartoris did not share this seclusion, but was around 
most all the time. He said his wife was ‘not sea-sick, 
but home-sick.’’ Poor Nellie! we could all of us under 
stand that she might be, for of all the dull youths who 
part their hair in the middle (and it’s your duil youth 
who always does that), Mr. Algernon Frederick and the 
rest of it Sartoris is the dullest While we waited for our 
turn at the dock at Liverpool, he, with some others, 
went ashore and bought mutton-pies, so that the first 


| really good view of Nellie Grant we had after she came 


aboard was standing resting on her husband’s fat arm, 
her eyes full of trusting affection, her heart full of con 
fiding love, and ber mouth full of Liverpool mutton-pie 
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lik NEW YORK FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 
EXHIBITION ON WARD'S 
ISLAND. 
HE New York Fire Com 
missioners are authorized 
by the law of 1873 to blow up 
buildings in case of a great 
conflagration. On Ward's Isl- 
and experiments have recently 
been made by the members of 
the Fire Department, in the 
presence of Mayor Have- 
meyer, the President of the 
Boston Fire Commission, the 
heads of the Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn Fire Departments, 
and several other official rep- 
resentatives. 

The guests had been in- 
vited to witness the destruc- 
tion of a number of brick 
walls, ranging in thickness 
from eight to thirty-six inches, 
which had been erected on 
the north end of the Island. 
First, fifty pounds of powder 
were exploded against the 
surface of the twenty -inch 
wall, but the wall was not 
even fractured. Against the 
same structure a cube con- 
taining six pounds of dyna 
mite—a new compound of 
fuller’s-earth and nitro-glyce- 
rine—was exploded by a bat- 
tery, and the bricks were re- 
daced to powder. 

Cartridges an inch in diame- 
ter were placed against other 
brick erections, and explod- 
ed with a similar result; and 
finally the entire range of 
foundations was all blown up 
with a shock that made the 
lunatics in the neighboring 
asylum shriek with fear, while 
the sailors on the sloops and 
schooners floating in the 
Sound tacked to avoid, as 
they thought, certain destruc- 
tion. 

Every person present was 
satisfied that dynamite was 
the best and most destructive 
agent in case of a great fire. 

The above view is an accu- 
rate illustration of the experi- 
ments. 


MEMORIAL MONUMENT 
AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


\ ‘TE picture the beautiful 

Memorial Monument 
now building in the cemetery 
of the Confederate dead, at 
Savannah, as it will appear 
on its completion. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid with impos- 
ing ceremonies on June 16th. 

According to the drawings, 
the monument rests on a 
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terrace forty feet square by six feet high 


proached on all sides by solid gramite steps ; from 





the terrace to head of surmounting figure 1t is fifty 
six feet, with thirteen feet six inches at base. The 
surmounting figure represents the Resurrection ; 
the centre figure is that of Silence, which stands in 
a chaplet; tour soldiers guard the base this is 
considered the handsomest memorial monument in 
the South; it 1s to be made of marble 1will cost 


about $24,000. 


AN AZTE( 


tch of one of 


DISTANT VIEW OF 
weeks ago we gave a sk¢e 


\ FEW weeks age { 
J these singular cities in the great Southy 


lian cattle-pens under the 





showing the 





the cell-like habitations beyond. In this issue we 
publish a view of another city in the same regior 
but the scene is more picturesque, ren 

one of an old German castle. Indians are shown 
in the foreground, and the moon rising out of the 
desert in the distance makes the scene charmingly 





weird, 


TWINKLING OF STARS. 


late years the subject of the twinkling of stars 


has engaged a good deal of attention, and 


0' 





some interesting results have been obtained \ 
few years ago the Italian astronomer Respighi an 
nounced the discovery of the cause of scintillation 
in certain dark bands which were seen to traverse 
the spectrum of a star, — ating changes in the 
refrangibility of our atmosp! , from hot to cold 
strata, which produce something of the effect of a 


passing mirage. A layer of hot air would bend th 


rays less than the cok ler and denser air around, 
and thus the star’s light would not reach the ob 
server, rays which traversed the hot stratum pass 
ing over his head, and those which traversed the 
cold air below being bent so as to fall beneath his 
feet. As the rays of different colors are differently 


real rays 
a star's 


bent in their passage through the air (the 
being least refracted,) different parts of 


spectrum would be thus cut off in succession, as the 
relative temperatures of the layers of air varied 
Arago’s not very lucid explanation of the pheno 
mena, as a result of the interference of lig ht. Is 10 
this way completely dis apoues d of, 

M. Montigny, of Brussels, has been investigating 
the amount of scintillation in different stars by the 
help of an ingenious contrivance, to which he vives 
the name of scintillometer. His plan is to make use 


ol the persistence Of Impressions on the retina, by 
au-ing a thick plate of glass, mounted obliquely 
on an a@xis parallel to that of the telescope used 
and fixed just in front of the eye-piece, to rotate 
rapidly ; the eflect of this is to displace the star’s 
image, so that, owing to the varying inclination of 
the glass plate, the stars appear to move in a circle, 
which (it the rotation is rapid enough, three or four 
limes in a forms a@ continuous 


second) circle of 


light, just as in the case of a burning stick whirled 
rapidly. The changes in the color of a star will be 
seen on this circle, the successive points of which 
give the appearance of the object at successive 
small fractions of a second; and in this way, by 
counting the alterations of color in the circumfer 


ence ot this circle of light, M. Montigny has suc 
led in observing nearly two hundred alterations 
olor in a second of time. 

rhe point sought to be establishe 
nection between these changes and the 


cee 
of « 
d was the con 
constitution 





of the stellar light, for it is easy to see that rays 
which are deticient cannot be acted on by undula 
tions ef the atmosphere, and that there will there 


fore be fewer changes of color the more dark bunds 
there are in a star's spectrum. Now Secchi has 
divided the stars of which he has examined the spec 
tra into four types, and M. Montigny has observe: 
the scintillations of stars belonging to three of 
these types; viz., bluish white stars exhibiting 
four black lines in their spectrum, yellow stars, like 
our sun, showing numerous fine dark lines; and 
orange stars, which have a spectrum somewhat 
resembling a colonnade. As far as the results ob- 


tained by M. Montigny go, it seems that the great 
est amount of twinkling is to be found in the first 
type (white stars), and the least in the third type 


(orange stars), and that the mere brightness of the 
star has no influence on the phenomena. But the 
principle of combining observations of diflerent 
nights without any further correction, on which M. 
Montigny has acted, is highly objectionable, and 
destroys our contidence in his conclusions. Thi 
proper way of treating such measures is to arrange 
the stars in sequences representing the order of 
scintillation, just as Sir John Herschel formed se 
quences of brightness as a basis for his standard 
niaguitudes of stars. 


PERSEVERANCE, dear my lord, keeps honor bright. 
To have none is to hang quite out of fashion, like a 
rusty pail in monumental mockery.—S/akespeare. 


: the fickle multitude, 
stream, glide 
Franklin. 


APPLAUSE Waits on success 
like the straw that floats along the 
with the current still and follow fortune. 


Tue chief ingredients in the composition of those 


qualities that gain esteem and praise are good 
nature, truth, good sense and good breeding.— 
Addison. 


Porrry is music in words, and music is poetry in 
sou.a, both excellent sauce; but they have lived 
and died poor who have made them their meat. 
Fuller. 

Ler a man keep the law, any law, and his path 

way will be strewn with satisfaction. There is more 
difference in the quality of our pleasure than the 
amount.— Emerson. 

Wirn stupidi'y and sound digestion man may 
front much. But what in these dull, imaginative 
days are the terrors of conscience to the disease of 
the liver ?—Carlyle. 

Hap I a dozen sons 
had rather have eleven die 
than one voluptuously surfeit 
Shakespeare. 


each in my love alike—I 
nobly tor their country, 
out of action. 


Mr. KinGuake’s fifth volume of the ‘‘ Invasion of 
the Crimea,” although the last volume, will not fin 
ish the war. The historian stops with the battle of 


Inkermann, his subject being too vast on the minute 
scale projected, to permit him to go through. 
bookstore of H. H 


ymimission written on 


Tuere may be seen at the 
Moore, in San Francisco, a c 
parchment, signe d by N: ipoleon the Great, as First 
Consul, and the Minister of War and Sec retary of 
State of the Consulate, and headed ‘ Department de 
la Guerre, Republique Francaise,” 
eleventh year of the Republic (1803.) 

Tuey tell a queer story about the doctors in a 
certain Texas town who were all away last Summer, 
to attend a medical convention. They were absent 
about two months, and on their return found theit 
patients had recovere d, the drug stores had closed, 

the nurses had opened dancing-schools, the ceme 
tery was cut upinto building lots, the undertakers 
had gone to making fiddles, and the hearse had 
been painted and sold for a circus-wagon. 
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AN amorous swain declares | nd of | eran censie Sti tan en née senek r June ; $28 per 
that he has r i the skin i I h week f j ind August 
orate ne ee BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., Proprietors 
A AGO newspaper has ascertained that, in the | por particulars apply at Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
the b icks that city trawberries House. New York 
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$90,000,000 w 1 | ! / x Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
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the : ut ne snd wondet nier the city rhe Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres 
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came rushing down the street | ESTMINSTER HOTEL, 

ay p ' (European Plan), 
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AN Indian's apy ition f wh y at the commissa 
riat is thus descr i Me want nk whisky Me “ 
good Indian Re} 1 the comn ul rhen you GILSEY HOUSE, 
don’t want whisky < 1 Indian's don’t drink whisky | NEW YORK, 
Promptly responded I Me damn rasca Sues _ , ae al 
| Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 
THe St. Joseph (Kan.) //¢ i, speaking of the pro 
vress of that city, says Where a few short vears since BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO., Proprietors 
the child of the forest s tomahawk and raised - 
the battle ery, within nets of this now busy a, ’ van ge oe . > 
eg age i tins y around secking what | MONTE Cristo Cigak MANurFactory. 0- 
he mar devour.” HALSKI & GUERRA, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine 
~~ } Havana Cigars. We guarantee entire satisfaction in 
Hi! were did yez get thim trowsers?” asked an | quality and price of good Samples sent to all parts 
Irishman of a man who happened to be passing with a | ©. 0. D., with privilege to examine, PoHALSKI & GUERRA, 
pair of remarkably short trowsers on I got them | $83 William Street, \. ¥ 976-87 
where they grew was the indignant reply Then 
b onscience,’’ said | ly you've pulled them a | 
Me ny re ; I iia The Best for Me 
eur too soon 
‘WovuLp my little son like to be a miss onary, and | ” — e —- oe ving epee , po: ye e — 
go preach to the poor heathen ? Tears—bright pearly | voge! ier Without inj ae whic h turns out 1e best 
drops of feeling—glistened in little Ezra’s eyes, as he | WX with the least trouble. The test mons of ladies is 
muttered: ‘ Naw, I wouldn't; but I'd ke to be on the | decisive on this point, and overwhelmingly in favor of the 
perlice long enough to put a tin roof on the big lummux Wilcox & Gibbs ” sewing-machine 947-80 


that stuck shoemaker’s wax on my seat to-day 





1 But in 
idea of 


the man held up the other en 
nent the man conceived the 
neck in the yoke, to let the 
to work with a partner ; this 
elevating his tail and his voice, he 
and the 


mol putting his 
calf see 


frightened the 
struck a ‘“ 


calf, 


along with head ¢ 


for the village man went 
and his plug hat in his hand, straining every ner 
keep up, and crying out at the top of his voice 


we come! Head us, somebody ! 


FORTUNE'S FAVORS. 


Dame Forrune has the reputation 
being both fickle and partial in the distribution o 
f vors, but as she has heretofore preside 
tion of gifts of the grand concerts of the Public 
of Kentucky 
impartial. The first grand capital gift of the first 
next capital gift, at the second drawing, went to a cl 
Columbus, Ind Mr. Keith, of Massachusetts, 
$100,000 cash prize of the third drawing, while the ¢ 
of $250,000 at the last drawing 
judiciously divided by Madame Fortune 
last grand concert comes off on the 3lst of 
again the capital prize will be $250,000 in cash. with 
other cash prizes as $100,000, $75,000, $50,000 





and dated in the } 


etc,. etc., in all 20,000 prizes, and $2,500,000 in cash 
away There being one prize to every five tic 
| Fortune’s favors will be many and very valuable 


| everybody in the land will want a chance at them 


Manufacturer and 


102 Nassau St 


| DouGan, 
Gent’s Hats 


E.&H. 

N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel 

Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes 

Celebrities, Vhoto-Lantern Slides and 
| Materialia First Premium at Vienna 





Chromos and Fr 
Albums 
Photog 


AN individual lately committed suicide in a Parisian 
hotel His headless body was found in his room 
together with a letter containing the following bewilder 
ing statement I was bored, and killed myself. Let no 
one be accused of my death Do not look for my head; 
I have hidden it myself in order not to be recognized 

A LADY was recentiy engaging a new cook, and had 
apparently settled details satisfactorily, when the domes 


tic inquired How many other servants do you keep 
ma’ain ? Two,’? was the reply Oh, then, your 
place won't suit me, ma’am, as I always like a game of 
whist of an eveniygg, and I don’t like playing with a 
dummy.’” 

RECENTLY, at a church fair, a large and frosted cake 
was offered to the person who should guess nearest to 
the correct weight, at ten cents a guess The pastor of 
the church urged a young lawyer to invest a dime. The 
practitione r replied Vil play you a game ot euchre 
to see who gets the cake, but I don’t understand the 
other game 

A MAN in a rural town had a pet calf, which he was 
training up in the ways of an ox The calf walked 


around very peaceably under one end of the yoke, while 
an unfortunate 


how it would seem 


dead run’ 


‘ Here 


over the distribu 
Library 
she has shown herself both reasonable and 


cert went to Jno. R. Durff, of the city of Memphis; 


got 
apital 
was sold in coupons and 
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FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


anp TAN, ask vour Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated ComMEpoNE and VimpLe ReMmeEpy, the great SKIN 
Mepicine for Pin Black Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B.C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York 968-80 


A MATERIAL POINT 


In favor of the WILLC X & GIBBSSEWING MACHINE 
is that vou yourself may soon become expert in using it 
and that then it will save you an infinity of labor anc 
worry, inseparable from other sewing-machines, 981-54 


if you want the best Elastic Truss”? for rupture, or 


best ‘ Elastic Stockings’ for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y tf 
PACIFIC MAIL STMFAMSHIP LINE TO 


via PANAMA 
saries for the 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA, 
RATES OF VASSAGE (including all neces 


trip): New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, or $110 
currenc) San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. San 
Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, N. Y., as follows 
ACAPULCO, Commodore A. G. Gray, Tuesday, July 7, at 

12 noon 
COLON, Capt. J. M. Dow July 18, at 12 noon 

Extra steamers tor freight and way passengers will be 
dispatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. STEAMERS LEAVE SAN’ FRANCISCO for 


JAPAN and CHINA as follows. 
COLIMA,......000. 
ALASKA. 

For freig ht and pas 


July 11 
; July 25 
urther r inform: iti on, apply at 






sag 


yor 
whart 


Company's Otfice, on foot of Canal Street. N 
RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Director. Superintendent, 
G. H. Dayron, Freight Agent tf 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY 


One of the splendid boats of this line. 
DREW, ST. JOHN, or DEAN RICHMOND, 
will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot of Canal Street, at 6 p.m., 
daily (Sundays excepted), connecting at Albany with all 
railroad lines West, North and Eas Returning, leaving 
Albany at 7 p.m., daily (Sundays excepted), or on the 
arrival of all evening trains from Sharon, Saratoga 
Springs and the West. 

Tickets can be had at the 
944 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; and 
Bagyage checked to destination Freight received until 
the hour of departure if 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE: or. 


i Ways of Making Money, 50« Art of Letter-Writing 


office on the dock ; also at 





HS 80 


T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 


ames, 
and 

aphie 
uf 


l5c.: Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
graphs The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com 
plete Fortune reller and Dream Book. 15c.; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
| Marriage, 15c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c,; How to ee | 
| Ghosts, 50c,; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, 15c. ; How to Behave, ldc Inclose money, 
and address, J. C, Jennison, Box 5374, P. O., New York 
981 1032 


[Jory 18, 1874, 


Arnold,Constable &Co., 





| BROADWAY, Cor, 19th ST., N.Y. 
French and English Summer Novelties in 
ts, Organdies, 
Cambrics, Percales, ete. 
PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS AND FAILLES, BLACK 
SILKS 
All the poy it ( 
FANCY STRIPED and CHECKED SILKS, PLAIN a 
| FANCY FOULARDS, ett 
EVENING, CARRIAGE and PROMENADE DRI 
CASHMERE H USI JACKETS EMBROLDERED 
BATISTE SULTS and POLONAISI 
| rhe prices of all the above ¢ I t 
reduced previous to taking the semi annual invent 


BOYS’ SUITS, 


In Cloth, Limes * fae k and Pique, 
NEW STYLES 
B ATHING Sl LTS. 
es al s 
SUMMER 
| UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
| All styles for La M il hi 
NECK-WEAR pease’ UNDERWE AR IN BALBRIG 
| GAN SILK, MERINO and LISLE THREAD 
| Embroidered and Plain Dress Shirts, 





Fancy Linen & Cambric Shitts, 
Negligee and Flannel Traveling Shirts, 
Jean and Linen Dra~« ers, 
Linen Collars and Cuffs, zht Shirts 
Bathing Suits and Tights, 


CHURCHES, 


‘Hotels and Steameis 
| Corpetings, 8 < ig os 


gs, Holland Shades, etc., 


REDUCED PRICES, 





terms with 
Mattings, 
Notting- 


itted up on re isonable 
Canton 
and 











a 


Arnold, Constable& Co. 


ST.,N. ¥. 


COR. BROADWAY and ih 


ASSES. 


| OOK ING-GI. 
4 177 ¢ 


W. A. WILLARD 
‘) 
nl 


New York. tf 


SHEETS OF @ 
CHO ICE \ 
MUSIC, * 


Why throw away money on high priced Music? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of 
One Dollar Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered 
through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue 
Agents wanted. Address, 


BENJ. W. ad > HCOCK, Publisher, 
974-86 439 3d Aves, New ¥ ork. 


McCOMBER’S PATENT LASTS. 

















Special attention to all who 
would have feet free from 
Corns Bunions, or other 








imperfections, and dress the 
feet with a view to health 
economy, good taste and 
comfort, Boots and she 
a made on these r a 
ta tent Lasts will an 
os swer all this; they 
53 
we 
zs 


will soon supersede the old style 
EUGENE FERRIS 
81 Nassau Street 


PAPER AND PAPER GOODS, 
STATIONERY, 
OFFICE UTENSILS AND PERQUISITES. 


& SON, 
West Side 








Manufacturers of such articles, wishing to export them 
to Germany or to the Continent, are requested to com 
municate with the undersigned, 1 intend to buy these 
articles on firm orders; am well acquainted with the 
trade and market, and willing to come to the United 


States and make personally arrangements 


HERMANN HAMPE, 


H 32 Dresden (Germany,) Prager Strasse 4 


PAS | ee OAT 
A WEE to / 
J. D. NESBITT, 

$10 ¢ DAY. Employment for all 


GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St 
GENTS Fast 


Lowest prices, 


AS6a 


Patents. 
976-83 


sure. Four New 
Mass. 


Agents 
Foxboro’, 


Patent No 
N.Y 


velties. 


(941-92 


New articles 
Samples 25¢ 
978 SL 


Selling Novelties 
Send for circular. 
301 Broadway, N. Y. 


National Novelty Co. 
SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. KR. L. Wowcorr, 181 Chatham Square 


2 931-82 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK 


Wonders of the World. 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Tages. Ore Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 
This book has merit, and is selling everywhere 


45,000 Copies have been Sold! 





The new edition of 5,000 is now ready for delivery to 

| our agents, who will keep a full supply 

Our canvassers, and book agents generally, will send 
in their orders at once, and continue the canvass for this 


book 


| 50,000 More Copies can be Sold 
This Season! 


Address, for terms, territory and outfit 


‘United States Publishing 


13 University Place, New York. 


Ory 


% 


693 
Ab 
Ba 
Se} 
mo 
frei 
All 


Str 


Wh 


DS, 


FES. 


them 
com 
the se 
bh the 
nited 


tents. 
6-83 


relties. 
{941.92 


rticies 
es 24¢ 
78 Sl 
1ick for 
N. ¥ 


131-82 


OOK 


rd, 


sand 


re 
coldt 
livery to 


vill send 
; for this 


Sold 


Co. 


k. 


Jury 18, 1874.] FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


DEHEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


REED THE SHIRT MAKER, | 


13 THIRD AVENUE, \EW YORK. 





(PREMIER. 


=) ee ) a 
Si | > 5 
as) q ~ 2 | 
=’ / } =} = 
ommd a 
Fy a | K ¥ A a 
Oo | / ey 
Ys } / 
oA ; \iS + hon 
Si op po obey | so 
So x / j | oo” 
5A — oO 
o [| // 1) +8 
i | |+~@B 
> 
a / So 
-3 
X sr ct 
To order $12, $15 and $18 for Six. Sent, ¢. O.D.. 


to any Address. 
BOYS, $7.50. $9 and $10.50 for Six. 
Write for Lllustrated Cireular and 
Inxtructions for SelfMeasurement, 


O80 


NGLISH TATTERDENALIONS 
ol j ' 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes 

11 1 Want a oe thiaat 

CHANNEL: 

ton buying only these You rer th ha 


SOHN RORBACHI, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TRUNKS TRAVELING BAGS, ETC,, 
Rg isd rhea Broudwiay. 
St. Nicl s Hu New York, 
] ACTORY. NEWARK, N. J 
Particular attention given to Trunks for Furopean 
travel SOO 
comrade, D. W 
KIT bg cine ia (8A. the only 
uthent sh 600 pag 
~ aul i ] trat ye wanted 20,00 
already sold. ¢ ofa ir W ‘ 
tf Adare DUSTIN, « LAN CO. “Hart! i, Conn 


I PARQUET FLOORS. | FLOORS. 
The National Wood Man'f’s Co. 


MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING. 
942 SROADWAY. 
SEND STAMP FOR DESIGNS t 


WORKING CLASS wee 


home, day or evening ; bo capital ; instructions and valu 
able package of goods sent by mail on receipt of six cent 
Address, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenw ch st, N.Y 969 SI 


4 4 5 LO) =e - Tele] 4 


ON. THE USE OF 


INDIAN CLUBS 








BEAUTIFU LLY ILLUSTRATEDWITH 31 ENGRAVINGS 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. BOUND IN.CLOTH 
BY MAIL PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF $1.25 
SIM.D KEHOE, 4 EAST IG STN 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


$150 


Modern and Reliable Maps and o 





Can easily make and over per month selling our 
ur Popular 


Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free 


tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
IFT OUR COMBINATION PROS- 
PECTUS represents FIFE Y «tte: 
ent BOOKS wanted in every Family 


est thing ever tried) Our Grand 
BOOKS Combination = represents 
E disti ~wol browne English 
ul a0. rman, Protestant uel ¢ itholic 
the tinest and —_ t salal ae ollered 
FIVE to the gr eee for full 
particulars 


ts SOHN KE . Porr ER 
BIBLES *.°:: Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa 


A monte % made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check it Catal ind samples 


S. M. SPENCER, 17 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. [967-1018 


West Side Storage ‘Warehouses, 


693, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abinudon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos 
Baggage, and other family property All goods placed in 
separate roo Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage 


d when required, 
omptly executed, 
093 Hudson 


46-97 


and other expenses advance 
All ore by post or otherwise pr 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager, Otlice, 
Street, near West Twellth Street 


freightage 





fers 


NOW READY, 


THE UMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUix, 


‘NO 


NEW 


Which contains two splendid Cartoons 
USK GETTING MAD ABOUT IT 


SensipshE Dogs wio are TAKING TIME BY 


THE Padlock 3° and * THINK OF YOUR } 
HEAD IN) THE MORNING: or, Miss 
COLUMBIA AFTER SHE HAS BEEN ON HER 


usuaL Parrioric Tour on Fourti of 


rE 
fifty other Illustrations 

piquant 
are also Sixteen pages of the most 


Jury.” Also nearly 


of great fun and 
There 
brilliant 
by the 


trations 


importance. 


reading, 
The Ilus- 


transfers 


and original humorous 


first writers of the day. 


are all original—not 


from English Pictorials, but designed and 


drawn by American artists of the highest 
reputation. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers,. 


aaiNvM SLNI9V 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 


CONTINUE TO 


STILL 


KEE 





Diploma Awarded 
by the American In- 
stitute ca ear, A. W 
Phomas, pate ‘ 
ifacturer, for the I 
Stror t al 
fortable B kk 
dard Jotta—that 

tyle of dres 
" ements Dey 

Street, lear York, 

Street, Philadelphia 





91 White 
SO] Race 


75 Sleow 


TURKISH TOBACCOES. 


Vt | 1 iy offer t Turkish 
| t ! | ' ir le rt r 
ranted nuil nD l pa I of ind | it 
$ ) A mi l int w t t ved to 

r t glo int 

W ul ree o vib | nt sam the 
cho Latukier, putup in most elegant boxe ipaiust 
the remittance of $1 for lb., and $1.75 for Ib 

I) tA HEN & CO. 43 Liberty Street, New York 
und R UHL BROS 92 Montgomery Street, San Fran 

, Cal SYRIA TOBACCO CO 
980-83 78 & 8O Walker Street, N. Y 


$50 PER 


s Cards it wi ! sam 
} nt free Addres itenior. 316 Washi yton Street 
Bo: tou, Muss ISU-S7 
iF eo) EACH W . EK, Agents wanted; particu 
at aq” iarsfree. J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, M 
Ys0_8 


PORTABILITY 


with great power in 


combined 
FIELD 








we MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
=) general outdoor day and night double 
A perspective glasse will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to 
miles. Spectacles and Eye ¢ 
of the greatest t pare! } 
to strengthen 1 im} h wht } t 
tressing result 1 t Cata 
nel t tamp SEMMONS, © st O} t 687 
Broadwa Y ul 


THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POT 
Champion of the World. 





Perfection in the art of mak 
ng coflee at last attained 
| " Vor rmakes 
cotfee by stea and boiling 
water combined > it never 
boils Over, makes its own hot 
water, does its own dripping 
and in the shi rtest time o 











record dist colt 

as amber, extracts 
trength, and retaips all its aromat nd nutritious 
ertit rhe only yerfect working coff pot ever ! 1 
to t public Family size. copper bottoms and wire 
auze strainers, 1 gal, $3; 3 qts., $2.75; 2 qts 50 
1 gt., $2.25 ent to any on receipt of rin 
bottoms, 50 cents less. Coll ind Tea Urns, plain or 
Hickle plated, furnishel hotels and saloons to order. 
Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. Send stamp 


for illustrated circular and terms 
DE WITT C. BROWN & CO.,, 
737 Broadway, New York City. tf 


Magic Photographs ! 


Wondertfull Curious! Amusing! 


25 cents a 


package; 5 assorted packages $1; one 
dozen assorted packages $2. Sent to any address, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. Addres 
PUZZLE COMP ANY, 


975-87 New York. 


o Broadway, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘Ladys Journal,’ 


THE MOST POPULAR 
FASHION AND STORY PAPER 


PUBLISHED. 


s, ete., for ladies 


CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Full of very interesting artick 


Every lady about leaving town for the country or sea 


side should not fail to take it with her, or have it for- 


rhose residing in the ¢« the 


‘Lady’s Journal’ 


Forwarded 


warded ountry can have 


’ 


promptly by remitting 


x « 


the subs ript On, VIZ 
a3 1 ‘ 
e ~~ a 

Address, plainly, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


S837 F- New 


Ur. 


earl Street, York. 


WEEK tances 


P THE LARGEST 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, 


STOCK OF 


Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etec., 
Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale prices 965.77 


| First Morteace-Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition 


COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


iuthorized by special Act of the 


Legislature of the 


BONDS OF 


Every bor 


State of New York 


$20.00 EACH. 


id will be redeemed with a premium 
First Premium Drawing, Sept. 7th, 1874. 


Capital Premium $100,000 


a = reer a yo 10.000 
3d we Rate binseenseccéagin, Tee 
4th teeta 3,000 


AND MANY OTHERS 


Address for ¢ ilars and full information 


MORCENTHAU, BRUNO &CO 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


HON. F. A. ALBERGER, President 
GEN. A. 8. DIVEN, Vice-President 
WM. C, MOORE, Treasurer. 
REUBEN J. TODD, Secretary 
981 84 AGENTS WANTED. 





That 


splendid New Jn leld Game, which created such ap ex 


citement at Newp« Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, Will brought out tl Spring sets of Sdifler 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautit me cannot 
be described in a br ‘ we W rated 
catalogue containing rules and = full de riplion, free, to 
any one, on application WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 


Mass 


$900 A MONTH. 70, AGENTS 


Worcester, 960-85 


e IMPROVED * HOME SHUTTLI 


MACHINE, the only practical 
low-priced ck Stitch” Sewing-Machine ever invented 
Address nam CLaRK & Co., Boston, Mass. ; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IIL; Louisville, Ky., or 


77-586 


St. Louis, Mo. 


new and staple as 


eet eet ee 
| Imitation Gold Watches. 


This metal has all che brit li aney _ 
durability of Gould. Pr 8 $15 id 
$25 each, Ladies’, Ge vts’ and 7 ys 
sizes, Patent Levers, Hunting Cases and 
Chronometer Balance, equal iu appear 
ence apd for time to Gold Watches 
Chains from $2 to $12 each. All the 


[Y46-97 





| latest styles of Jewelry at one-tenth the 

| Gost of gould. Goods sent C. UV. D., by 

express; by order!ng six J » get 

} one free. Send postalorder, and we will send the o goods free of 

| expense. Send Stamp for our Ii rated Circular. Address, 
( 


ILLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
| stl 


BUS Broadway, 


| ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 

Head and Back A Sufferer’s experience and means 

of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Joun 
M. DAGNALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y ul 


BUCKEYE SALVE 


tion. Price $1 per bottle, Can be sent by mail 

W. B. WIGGS, Sole Agent, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 
Y74-S6 

$5: $2 GEO, STINSON Sy ee Maine 

21015 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


| $525,000 drawn every 17 
Sth, 


per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 





davs, 


1S74 


commencing January 
. $100,000 
60.000 
25.000 


10,000 


5,000 





amounting to $100,000. Information 
furnished rders till cireula 
tion Bank B nd Governments purchased 
Prices greatly reduced Whole Tickets reduced to $20. 

TAYLOR & CO.,. ll Wall St., New York 


rs sent free on ap) ‘ 
Spanish 


BANKER 


| 


| TO SHORT 


PERSONS! 
N ATURAL METHOD of Inecreasit the Stat 
A Improvit thre | ‘ with ex 
growth in both sexe Ma 1 free on rece of s 
Adare Davip M. Howr, Mhiladelphia, Pa 81-90 





303 
DR. ROGERS’ 


Vegetable Worm Syrup 


CANNOT SEE HIS CHILD SUFFER. 
PRODUCED BY WORMS 
v1 1e pa 7 Set - 
| ube i 
Dida sienaihe ante ea n of the intruders 


DR. ROGERS’ VEGETABLE 
WORM SYRUP. 


Please bear in mind that 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is the reliable preparat 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP isa pa 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP k 
| ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP positively de worms 
| ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP leaves no bad eff 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is highly recommended by phy 
sicians, and is unqu ST WORM SYRUP 
IN THE WORLD 
Price, 25 cents For sale by all Druggists 
JOHN F., HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors 
8 and 9 College Place, New York 


979-82 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON'S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


Baths are the largest and most 
nh this Cit They combine the best fea 
two most noted and valuable systems of 


n the 
the 


The Russian 
manner of cleansing 





the Russian and Turkish 
of vapor, and the 








together w ia series of douches and plunges, thus 
ting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
gora effect € Turkish in the luxurious 
sham} rf 1 wl ly 

The use of 1 water d not involve such violent 
shocks as is g ra Pl There is no discomfort 
attending the proce but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing @ nature as to render 

these baths the means of re luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS trom 7 A M 
to 12 M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M 
Single Bath $1.00 
ee PHC cc bale saws dees bends steenense 5.00 
Fifteen 1 Se eee 10.00 
Quarterly 5 FIDUODE, ..0.0.00cccceccmsves 15.00 
180 i: FAC H WEEK to active AGENTS. Some- 
wand reliable. Write at once. COW- 
GIL I & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan, 974 81 
GENTS WAN' r ED, Men or Women, $34 a 
week, or $100 forfeited To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Rerp, Eighth 


se 958-1009 


The TOLL-GATE! irre ancien. 50 objects to 


Street 


} tind! Addre-s, with stamy I c ABBEY, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
974-1025 
( {ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. —At home, Male or Fe 
ma $30 a week warranted No capital required 
Particulars and valuable sample sent fee Address, with 
6c. return stamp, C. Ross, Williamsburgh, N.Y 


FOR HEMORRHOIDS OR PILES 


| Is the only infallible specific, whether of lone standing 
or recent origin, internal or external, whether atter 
with Prolapsu Hemorrhage or Obstruction, Itchings, 
Warts and Eruptions of the lower end of the bowels, and | 
all diseases of the Rectum, and all by external applica 


| 
| 
| 


Elinor’s Chase, 


W. 0. STODDARD. 


A startling Indian story, full of wonde 
ventures and es out We 
Every lover of ¢ i al reading should commence 


with this story, which will only No. 477 of 


rful events, ad 
appear ip 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Chimney Corner. 


Issued July 6th. 
ANOTHER BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


“Who will Save Her?” 


WATTS PHILLIPS, 

lately commenced in this great Family Paper—FrRang 
LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNEI most brilliantly weitten 

From the comme nt to the finish the novel is of 
an intensely intere character 

IR es the above t splendid continued Stories, 
there will be found many Sketches of Travels, Scenes 
n Foreign Countries, Biographies, Self-made Men, 
Short Stories, Games, Puzzles, ete,, ete. —making FRANK 


LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER the 


FAN 


Single Copies, 10¢. 


acknowledged American 


IILY PAPER, 


each. Subscription, $4 a Year, 


Address— 


FRANK LESLIE, 


—_—a 


‘Jack Harkaway Out West Among the Indians!” 


Will commence in No. 


404 of 


Frank Leslie’s ** Boys’ 


& Girls’ Weekly,’ issned 


July 7th. 











Just Received, an Elegant Assortment 


Neek Dressing. 


FANCY HOSIERY, 


WHITE DUCK VESTS. 
P. F, DRAWERS, 


ind Angola Flannel, 


In Loinen ith 


The BE PITTING Drawers M 


E. A.NEWELL, 


727 BROADW AY, 
Waverley Place. 


Cor. 





HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 





Stx fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $15.50, 
dix good URiESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12,00, 
Six { DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9 

A goo wil guaranteed b ending the following 
measur I 5 I s = Ce { il We ne 
from ce t f Shoul dong arm to Knuckle of 
finger; ar nd Chest, Waist and Wrist. State n 
Plaits St Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuf 

r price 


ae UNDI RSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popu 


The Last Chance 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GiFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY. 
JULY Slist, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
.. $250,000 


. 100,000 


One Grand Cash ¢ 

( t 

i: . . Sa 75,000 
Gift 

( 


One Grand Cash 
One ¢ ind 
One Granda 
One ( 


seco esoces 50,000 
Mads ~ou0 6h 6o60e8 66 25.000 
ift $20,000 « 100.000 
14,000 ¢ suvecsoes SMGRD 
10,000 each.......... 150,000 
100,000 
100.000 


i 
ash 


{ts, OGee GOCE. cssccceee 
1 Gifts, 4.000 eacl 
rifts, ee 
50 Cash Gifts, 2.000 CaCl. .cccecee 
( t 1.000 each : 
240 Cash Gifts, a 
500 Cash Gifts, SS. ae 


19,000 Cash Gilts, a 


becccececce 

90.000 
100.000 
100,000 
120,000 

00.000 
950,000 
500,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash.... $2 


PRICE OF TICKETS, 
ey er rer ae 
Halves 
TED. OF GAGE CODBON 6 o00000066ecceee0 5.00 


11 Whole DE FR i occ nanacenccenses 500.00 
6 THCROS TOF. cccevcescccsnsecescces 1,000.00 


vor Tis kets or Information, addre 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 
Public Louisville, Ky., or, 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 


609 Broadway, N. Y. 


Rifles, shot Guns, Revolvers 


oo praren Send stamp for Illustrated Price ar 


Great @enen GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YS1-930 


Library Building, 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days—next drawings, June 13th 
and 30th. 
782 Prize ME SB. ivtsids.cesees $450,000 
1 Prize . . 100.000 
D BUM Nicevecctaceveiud ecscasveces 1,000 
DN Ole 660006 senseandesabessdine ane Om 000 
5 Peiee of... saesense 19,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 each............... 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each ........0002- 10,000 
89 Prizes of $500 each..........026++- 44,500 
655 Prizes of $300 each....... . 196,500 


d to $20—parts 


Circulars with full infé ‘nt free. 


Whole tickets reduce in proportion. 


rmation sé Tickets for 





sale — ee ished by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and | 
Gener b Agi 3O Liberty St., Y j 
"WARREN WARD & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS, &c 








which are being offered 
at 
EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES 


[Jury 18, 1874. 


“GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons. 


st Perfect M*nufactory in 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











The Oldest, Largest and Mo 
the United States. 


03,000 





| Now in use 

| No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
} popularity 

' 

| Bae Send for Price Lists 


° Address, BUFFALO, N. ¥- 


| — eR 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH, Pans. 


Sold by all dealers 


| Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


FR BEIM OV A L. 
THE REMINCTON 
| SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE, 
York, 


N.Y. 


HAVE REMOVED TO 

| No. 6 South Madison Square, New 
(Kurtz Art Gallery 

CNE DOOR FROM BROADWAY 973-tfo 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


| 
100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 
} 
| 


THE GREAT FIRE-FLY. THEODOR ZSCHOCH 
DIRECTIONS FOR FINDING THE HEAD AND TAIL OF THE COMET OF I876: P.O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St.. New York. 878-90 
tseertain the whereabouts of the Great Bear of Massachusetts and the For of Wisconsin am ng 
t fellations ; then by drawing a right- angle triangle from the Crab of Indiana to the ish. ¢ 
he found near the Cam lopard of Nerada. It is vn ealenlate l that his tail | NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 


elop Washington on the 5th of March, 1377, as $ that t city woul f escape by just one day. 


a — 143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 


PUN CTUAL AS A TIMEPIECE. PANTS TO ORDER, 86. 


SUITS TO MEASURE. 





health is impossible, sail when disordered, « ssskiaieis teccuneece esos | 


Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. 


Tarrant’s need Nelizer Aperient, 


the most genial balsan ind effective laxative and alterative known to the 





medical professi 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 















EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRIGH'S <a, HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
&e~ Price, Only One Dollar.-@& 5 H C. GOODRIC 4 (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Imwenmtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 








SECOND AND LAST | THE 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT \A/ F N © K 
Masonic | 
PERFUMES THE N NEW SHONINGER 0 RGAN 


Reliet Association 
OF NORFOLK, VA. 
| and, as it embraces what other » not, having a sweet 
| and loud tone, also many stops, a great variety of music 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874. 
S0 DISTINCT ODORS, can be prnuced un it. It 1s well adapted to a Parlor o1 


Send for Desc 








50,000 TICK ETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS, 


ag tty 


To be Griven Away!! 


Including the Celebrated ‘riptive Catalogue. 


Gilsey House Bouquet. | B. SHONINGER & CO., 





| 
mane. | 
Whole Tickets, $10 Half Tick $5.00; Quarter Tick- | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
$2.50; Eleven Whole 1 ckets or 22 Halt Tiekets for | — | % 
$100, No discount on .* ss amoun 
For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, apply | STRICTLY THE FINEST cons | BOYS ! ANOTHER NEW STORY !: 
to the Home Office, a 7 K, VA., or the Branch Office MADE. | It ] — 0 sely. - 
of the Association (R 25) 78'& 80 BROADWAY, | | will interest you immensely, and is 
| 


NEW YORK CITY 
HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


ENTITLED, 


‘LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agenis for the U. S. 


980-81-0 


The Young Bushranger, 


B A B ( () ( THE “PALAIS ROYAL” KID 

GLOVES. | Comm sil eae tie eee Pape 
| — oxic) | . 
| i—-— one *] «| Young American 


THE * PALAIS ROYAL” KID | 
G10" ES are to be had 1n all shades, | 
at most reasonable prices Two 
button Gloves cost $125; three 
buttons, $1.50, and the five-buttons 
$2 a pair, are the best in the marke ry 

Handsome Fans in Pearl, Ivory, 
Ebony, Sik and Satin with Lace 
and choicest Paintings Tortoise- 
Shell goods are imported = from 
Naples—quite fine in desigr bng 
lish garnet and Whitby jets in the 

3) most elegant and choice patterns 
Belts, Gold and Siiver Bracelets, handsome Jewelry 


Saturday, June 27th. 


This story is a tale of the Australian wilds, 
tures, daring escapes, ete, 


full of adven 


‘Three Yankee Boys Afloat 


Ah-Look, 





Commodore 





etc., ete. Goods can be ordered in the smallest quantity OF NEW BEDFORD, 
C.O D., or by sending money direct Country orders 
' | receive particular attention GEORGE LISNER, | which commenced in No. 8 of THE YOUNG 


‘PALAIS ROYAL,” corner Fourteenth Street and Broad- | a yp RE RICAN, 1s a wonderful story, giving the adver 
way, New York tures 


The Best | on land 


| 
and experiences of three Yankee boys at sea an 
We are happy to say that our American Bi 


Warchouse Eng! gine. 


| 
| 
| 





or P Yepo ( e ops 4 As 
Euier Yanks, "Warchoses’ Works, ae 'Soat RY | Sp ge Printing Presses. %aradez: |e many aeneucct wine 
Bp Engines for Cities and Town All | 26... a —_ “2 9 iS1 | er ah Ie Cir. 
culars, 


it~ 
kind of Fi re 
| The Babcock Manufacturing Co,, 


407 Broadway, New York ; 83 Washington St, Chicago. 


Department Supplies acteces, Men: re ibe eir own Printing ys | There is no boys’ paper published in the world that i 
} vertising. Boys and Amateurs bate delight- | 
| R ful amifsement an . money making, Send stamp | 

CELsi0 for circular, spec ,ete., to the Manufacturers, |: saad DADE 
| KELSEY &C0., Meriden, Comm. een eas 


Single Copies, 6 Cts. ; ogee, $2.50 a Year 





Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


HENKELI &.co. Hock WINES. 
Jour Freres Claret W 


—¥ of @F ron = GY & wee Cc IN ES 
| \ ' —_ HARTES | 


\aent 





RAEI 
f N 





equal to THE YOUNG AMERICAN in size, an! 
quantity of continued stories that will be found in this 





i 





